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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1849. 
= vnaialiiieeie 
OLLOWING out the course we 
have taken 
respect of thetwo archeological 
societies, which, by the way, 
ought unquestionably to be but 
one, we attended both the recent meetings 
in the country, although, thanks to the 
bad feeling or the bad management some- 
where, which fixed them at the same time, 
only for a part of the week, and that 
at no trifling inconvenience. Salisbury is 
96 miles in one direction, and Chester 180 
miles in another, but a will brings a way, and 
the rail makes all easy. We have already 





given our readers the heads of some of the | 


papers read on architectural subjects, and in 
our present number will be found one on 
Chester Cathedral. Without attempting a 
continuous account of the proceedings, which 
would interest only a portion of our readers, 
and absorb all the space we can afford to the 
matter, we will throw together some of the 
jottings in our note-book, made during the 
trip, with reference rather to places than pro- 
ceedings. 


Willis rightly abused Wyatt, as our readers | 
have seen, for his abominable deeds in Salis- | 


bury Cathedral,—screens destroyed, monu- 
ments mixed, and chapels pulled down. 


interest and beauty to the exterior. 
in his letters on the “ Principles of Design,” 
wherein he examines Salisbury Cathedral at 
some length, comes to the conclusion that 
pointed architecture is unsuited to the produc- 
tion of fine exteriors, and that the attention of 
those who designed the vast buildings of the 
Middle Ages was less given to the outside than 


to the in. How he could have arrived at this with | 


reference especially to Salisbury is singular, 
since this building looked at alone would justify 
exactly the reverse conclusion. The outline of 
the mass is beautiful, pyramidizing upwards, 
and terminating in that wonderful tower and 
spire, piercing the eky. 

Some repairs to the top of the spire are now 
going on, and a slight scaffolding surrounds the 
apex. This spire affords a striking proof of the 
goodness of Chilmark stone, properly selected. 


The west front of the cathedral is less | 


good in detail than other portions, and it 
affords a curious example of sham archi- 
tecture, of which the 
were not often guilty. A considerable 
portion of this front is but a mask, and 
windows are introduced in what is merely a 
blank wall. 

The Chapter-nouse is a gem; the miserable 
state of it is much to he deplored, It is an 
octagon, on plan, with a central shaft, and this 
shaft is about 9 inches out of an upright. 
The stone-work generally is in a dreadful state 
of dilapidation, the carvings are fast disap- 
pearing, and the singular tile pavement is 
scarcely distinguishable. With an industry 
and skill highly honourable, Lord Alwyne 
Compton has made a drawing on a large scale 
of this pavement, as it would appear restored.* 


* The drawing was exhibited in the temporary museum 
formed in the “‘ King’s House,”’ an interesting building of 
the Tudor period, which is about to be restored, for the pur- 
poses of a training school. 


from the first in | 


medieval architects | 
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lA plan for the restoration of the Chapter-house 
was prepared some time ago, but seems to be in 
abeyance. The central column was to have 
been taken out and rebuilt, the stone-work 
generally repaired, flying buttresses added out- 
side, so as to admit of the removal of a net- 
work of iron-rods at the springing of the 
| vaulting, and a stained glass window put up in 
| the side opposite the entrance. The estimated 
| cost was 5,0001, 

We sincerely hope that no time will be 
suffered to elapse before the works are com- 
menced. 

In the cathedral there are several very well 
executed modern monuments, by Mr. Osmond, 
an inhabitant of the place, whose works we have 
before this had occasion to mention.* 


| 


form, from a sketch by Mr. Pugin, in memory 
of Lieut. William Fisher, who fell at Moodkee. 

The end of the north transept of the cathe- 
dral appears much rent, and the same may 
be said of the east end. A survey is desirable. 

A small Roman Catholic church has been 
recently built in Salisbury by the architect 
last named. It is in the decorated style, and 
consists of nave, south aisle, with a small 
tower at the west end of it, chancel, and chapel 
of the Virgin, at the east end of aisle. At the 
back of this chapel is the sacristy, and over the 
latter is placed the organ. The ceiling of the 
chancel is richly painted, red, white, and gold, 
ona blue ground. The pulpit is very small 
and low, simply a stone desk, slightly elevated : 
it stands in the north-east angle of the nave. 
The whole is designed with skill. The tower 
| here has settled down, and has caused some 
| serious rents. 


The | 
interior of this cathedral is greatly inferior in | 


Mitford, | ; fi 
mysterious monument of the misty past, is a | 


has been come 
to, to raise the fallen stones at Stonehenge, that 


The determination which 


good one. ‘There is of course to be no imagi- 


nary restoration, but those stones which have 


fallen within the memory of man are to be | 


raised into their original position. It is de- 
sirable, too, that others which show a tendency 
to fall, should be looked to and set upright. 
The Dean of Westminster, when the Insti- 
tute visited this curious temple, offered some 
general observations upon it, and in the course 
of his remarks made a work upon this monu- 
ment by Mr. Browne, the subject of jest and 


merriment. The son of the writer, who now 


holds a lower station, and maintains a family | 


by selling copies of a model of the monument 
executed by his father, was present, and went his 
way with a weary step and a heavy heart. The 
memory of his father, held by him in the 
deepest respect and reverence, had been out- 
raged. This has caused a correspondence in 
the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, and we 
doubt not will lead the dean to heal the wound 
| he, perhaps unwittingly, gave.t 





* The collection of gravestones and crosses by his son, 
** Christian Memorials,’ by W. Osmond, Jun., is now 
finished, and will be found useful. It is published by 
Masters, of Aldersgate-strect, in six parts. 

+ A writer in the Jowrnal gives the following interesting 
notice of the author of the work in question :—*‘ He was a 
man of limited means, but of respectable mental attain. 
ments, who had heen early struck with the magnificence of 


| the remains on Salisbury plain, and had imbibed a passion | 


| for the temple at Stonehenge as absorbing and as powerful 


as that felt by the young Parisienne for the Belvidere Apollo, | 
| or as any one of the Pygmatlion-like instances of which so | 


many are recorded. To this, and to its illustrative remains 
in the neighbourhood, all his thoughts were devoted. He 
lived under its shadow, he dreamed of it, he endeavoured to 
trace out the hidden mystery of its existence; he lectured 
upon its many wonders,—unfortunately he published a book 
about it! When engaged on his lectures to the members of 
the Literary Institution that existed some years since in 
Salisbury, he used to bring his drawings and make his 
arrangements in the morning, return to Amesbury to dinner, 
cou back with more materials in the afternoon, read his 
lecture in the evening, and then again walk on his solitary 
road to Amesbury at night after the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, after having already walked five andtwenty miles, But 
| this persevering energy of his character was more par. 
ticulariy exemplified during the construction of his model of 
Stonehenge. Every stone was modelied on the spot, and 


One of | 
the most recent is a mural tablet of novel | 


Silbury Hill has again baffled the investiga- 
tors,—it has evidently no sympathy with bores. 
A tunnel has been cut to the centre, but no- 
thing has been discovered. It ought not, 
however, yet to be inferred that further ex- 
amination is useless. 

Every one has heard of Wilton House, and 
the relics of ancient art garnered within its 
walls. The Hon. Sidney Herbert, considering, 
as he said, that those who are by accident the 
occupiers of such residences are only trustees 
of a great national establishment, threw it 
| open to the members, and with his beautiful 
| wife,—the Queen of Wilton, as the neighbour- 
| hood in their admiration call her,—entertained 
| them hospitably. 





The collection of sculptures here was com- 
menced by Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, at the 
close of the last century; the Arundel marbles 
forming the nucleus. The principal of the 
| Giustiniani marbles and of the Mazzarine col- 
| lection, when broken up, were purchased to 
| increase it, and others were brought from 
Naples. Mr. Charles Newton, of the British 
Museum, made a critical review of the sculp- 
tures, and demolished the reputation of many 
of them with an unsparing hand. The host, 
however, took it all in good part,—seeking the 
truth. 

Inigo Jones designed Wilton House, and 
Mr. Gwilt, in his Encyclopedia, says those who 
have seen it “can appreciate Inigo’s merit for 
having introduced into England, in the seats 
of our aristocracy, a style vieng with that of 
the villas of Italy.” We were not there long 
enough to find this out for ourselves. Some 
disagreement appears to have arisen between 
Jones and the Earl of Pembroke, and in the 
| Harleian Library, it seems, there is an 
| edition of Jones’s “Stonehenge,” on which 





| the Earl in question, to whom it formerly be- 
| longed, has written much abuse of the author, 
| calling him “ Iniquity Jones,” and anything 
| but an honest man. 

In the reign of George the Second, the 
well-known amateur architect, Henry Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, did much to improve Wil- 
ton, and built the Palladian bridge, in the 
beautiful gardens there. A right pleasant stroll 
| we had cver it, with some pretty specimens of 
| “ Early English,” who could discuss “ style” 
| in more applications of the word than one. 


The new Byzantine church at Wilton, with 
| its detached campanile, mosaic pavements, and 
| pulpit; stained glass, of varied worth; poly- 
| chromatized apses, and reredos of marble co- 
|lumns, was of course visited ; and the archi- 
tect, Mr. Wyatt, who was there, had to reply 
| to all sorts of questions, and, as a matter of 
course, all sorts of objections. This sump- 
tuous evidence of Mr. Herbert’s piety and 








the most minute variations in the original carefully noted in 
his copy. Day after day, and week after week, was he to be 
found among these memorials of old time, planning, mea- 
suring, modelling, painting in the prosecation of his self- 
prescribed task, and interrupted only by the necessity of 
sometimes visiting Salisbury for materials, which he bore 
home himself and on foot. The difficulty of making such a 
| copy would not perhaps be mee with proper assistance, hut 
this man peered por ly by himself, and we can imagine his 
self-gratulation on the completion of his labours, when he 
could exclaim, like the vietor of Corioli, ‘Alone! did it! 11” 
But Mr. Browne, though he had completed his work, had 
not yet found for it a resting-place, and he determined to pre- 
sent it to the British Museum. It was actepted by the trustees 
| with thanks, and its author chose to have the pleasare of plac- 
| ing it with his own hands in this great repository of the anti- 
| quities of the world, Unwilling to trust the model from his 
| sight, and equally unwilling or unable to bear the expenses 
| of the usual modes of travelling, he reselved to walk with it 
to London, and mounting his model on a wheel-barrow or 
hand-truck, he set off across the Plain with his charge. 
After a toilsome and almost continuous march of two days 
and sighs ‘for he only slept for a short time in the day) 
arrived on. the morning of the third day at the British 
Museum, showed the letter of the trustees to the porter, 
wheeled hie load into the court-yard adel 
safely deposited in the house. He left without stayi 
ASTanNts: Se. wes seem om bie ty heme senees I 
believe, was detained some days on the by iliness, 
brought on by his exertions.”’ 
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liberality cost about 36,000/.,* and is in the | It might be more difficult to induce you to less subjected to capricious changes of fashion 


style of the early churches of Northern Italy. 
It is not the style we should choose for an 
English church; but as this was not left at 
the discretion of the architect, no blame 
attaches to him in this respect. The chancel 
is very fully decorated with colour, but the 
colour is not to’our eyes good : it is too red,— 


and the patterns, in a principal part, are too large | 


and coarse. The nave, at present quite bare, 
requires colour ; and this the architect feels,— 
for he had caused to be put up some tempo- 
rary scroll-work in the spandrills of the main 
arches and around the arches themselves, in 
order to induce a decision to that effect. Un- 
fortunately ,hhowever, these temporary colourings 


were scarcely the right thing, and so, perhaps, | 
the object was rather injured than advanced. | 


There is an appearance of thinness and weak- 


ness about the main arches, which colour | 


would probably improve. This thinness would 
have been avoided if the arches, instead of 


believe that many barbarous or half-civilised | than any other branch of ornamented art. But 
nations are remarkable for the harmonious in- | heraldry is also governed by a peculiar law of 
| its own, which excludes it from the last of the 


termixture of their coloured ornaments, were we 
not able to call as evidence to the fact one of 
the very best authorities in the kingdom. 

- * a * 


If, then, I be correct in my assertion, cor- 
roborated as it is in part by high authority, it 
assuredly becomes a matter of no slight in- 
terest to discover any of the means employed 
by the ancient artisan, to produce this very 
satisfactory result. 


It is, to what I presume to be one of these | 
means, that 1 venture to direct your attention. | 
Some years since I had an opportunity of | 
closely examining a number of illuminated | 


MSS., of what I believe is allowed to be the 


best period of English mediaeval art,—that of | 
the three first Edwards. I was particularly | 


struck with the uniform arrangement of certain 
colours, and remarked that the practice of the 
illuminators was— 

1. To separate the prominent colours, red, 
blue, green, purple, ruby, violet, &c., from 


rules regulating ancient colour, thus, metal on 
metal, being bad heraldry, precludes the use of 
yellow on white, or white on yellow. In all 
other particulars, heraldry strictly follows the 
rules, even to the admission of two shades of 
the same colour in diapering the fields of 
shields, a beautiful enrichment of the ancient 
heraldic painter, entirely neglected in the pre- 
sent day. 

This list might be greatly extended, but I 
have done enough if I succeed in rousing 
curiosity, and inducing inquiry and examina- 
tion. 

In every case, however, exceptions may be 
met with, but the extent to which these laws 
were acted upon, and the relative proportion 
of the exceptions, may be well understood by 
an examination of three books, to which I 


| solicit your attention, not only because they 


| : : 
_each other, by spaces or lines of yellow, white, | 


springing, as they do, from the line of the | 


upper diameter of the columns, so that they 
are far set in on the top of the capital, had 
been stilted, and had sprung from the outer 
line of the abacus, or nearly so,—the arrange- 
ment usually exhibited in the Byzantine 
churches. 

But though there may be something to 
question in this building, there is much more 
to praise; and we have no desire to depreciate 
a work of great thought and labour, which 
stands alone in this country. 

On the day after the visit to Wilton, the sad 
state of the town, and other causes, having 


broken up the set excursions of the day, we | 


went with a pleasant half-dozen, fit though 
few, to Romsey ;t but of what we saw there we 
must take another opportunity to speak. 
Chester, too, must stand over. 





ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS | 


IN ANCIENT DECORATIVE ART. 

I VENTURE to intrude on your notice a few 
brief remarks upon certain coincidences in the 
arrangement of colours, which I have observed 
to obtain extensively in nature, and in ancient, 
medieval, and semi-barbarous ornamentation. 

It is not necessary that I should occupy 
your attention, by any lengthened attempt, to 
prove that ancient and medieval artisans had, 
by some means or other, a happy mode of 
combining and contrasting, with exquisite 
skill, the most brilliant shades of positive co- 
lours. This facility, upon whatever principle 
it may depend, is not generally within the 
scope of the arti§an of the present day ; he 
rather trusts for his effects to the use of 
neutral, undecided, and delicate tints, avoiding 
for the most part any considerable amount of 
intense colour. I do not enter into the ques- 
tion of the propriety of this arrangement, but 
merely assert, what I believe you will readily 
admit, that brilliant colours are less harmo- 
niously arranged by the modern than they 


or black. 


2. ‘To paint with brilliant colours, on grounds | 
| of yellow (frequently gold), white, or black ; | 
| or, if the ground was of any other colour, to | 


use yellow, white, or black, only for the orna- 
mentation. 


3. To combine two or more shades of red, | 
or of blue, green, purple, &c. &c., without the | 
| laws I have endeavoured to explain, while five 
only, and that in a slight degree, vary from 


intervention of yellow, white, or black, 
4. To place yellow, white, or black together, 


or upon each other, without reference to the | 


law which appears to have regulated the ar- 
rangement of all other colours. 


Having carefully noted these laws—as for | 


convenience I venture to call them—I was 


induced to inquire whether they were peculiar | 


to illuminated books, and to the particular era 
of medizval art, known as the English Deco- 


rated ; to my surprise I found them of very | 


general application. 
I briefly notice a very few of the more pro- 


| minent instances, mentioning only such as | 





were by the mediaeval artisan. ‘This is par- | 
ticularly the case when colour is used in the | 


internal decoration of churches and of church 
windows. 

It is a generally received opinion also, 
that British manufacturers are less tasteful in 
the combination of colours than their continen- 
tal opponents. I call your attention to this 
assertion that I may afterwards point out a 
possible reason for this presumed inferiority. 

* The length of the church, from the western porch to the 
chancel apse, is 120 feet; the width, 53 feet; height of nave, 
57 feet,—of tower, 100 feet. 

+ Truth to say, the meeting, as a whole, was a Aeary one ; 
and, according to some, this was not wholly owing to the 
epidemic. One correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ A 
Gentleman,”’ and who, as we know, is one, complains of the 


admit of being easily verified or contradicted 
by reference to books, or the contents of ordi- 
nary museums. 

The mural paintings and other polychromic 
decorations of the Ancient Egyptians,* 
Assyrians,t Moors,} &c, 


The vases and pottery of the classical period | 
| religious ties,—and extending from the earliest 


in Europe. 
The mosaics of Italy and Sicily. 


The illuminations, mural paintings,§ stained | 
glass,|| and encaustic tiles, of the middle ages | 
| modern decorator and manufacturer. I will 


in England. 
The vestments of the clergy and nobility, 


| before the Reformation, in which the varied 


colours were separated by golden orfreys, or by 
linings of ermine and miniver. 

The embroidery of almost every country, 
except modern England and Germany, and 
particularly that of China, India, Persia, and 
Turkey. 


are most valuable authorities, for, or against, my 
argument, but also because they may easily 
be referred to, and thus serve to confirm or 
refute it, at least to the extent of the mediaeval 
art. 

1. “Specimens of the Geometrical Mosaic 
of the Middle Ages, by Matthew Digby 
Wyatt,” containing 90 coloured subjects, and 
representing, with undoubted accuracy, beau- 
tiful examples of this exquisite art. Of these, 
eighty-five are strictly in accordance with the 


them.* 

2. “Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
and Costume, compiled and illustrated from 
ancient authorities and examples, by A. Welby 
Pugin, architect.” This splendid volume ex- 
hibits upwards of two hundred and thirty dis- 
tinct examples, subject to the arrangement, 
and only eight opposed to it, five of these 
eight in a very trifling degree.t 

3. “ Details and Ornaments from the Al- 
hambra, by Owen Jones, architect.” Out of 
sixty-five coloured subjects in this magnificent 
and well-known publication, I find two only 
directly opposed to the rules; a few others 
differ from them very slightly.{ * * ° 

The coincidence of these laws for the ar- 
rangement of colour, thus influencing the art 
of various and widely-spread nations, uncon- 
nected as most of them were by local or by 


| era of art, to the present time,—is at least 


curious and interesting. I believe that a know- 
ledge of the facts may be useful also to the 


now endeavour to point out their probable 
origin. 

One of the most original modern writers 
on art,§ states, in reference to archi- 
tectural form, “I would insist especially 
on the fact, of which I doubt not that further 
illustrations will occur to the mind of every 


| reader, that all most lovely forms and thoughts 


The woven fabrics, as shawls, silks, and car- | 
| cause I would fain be allowed to assume also 


pets of the same countries. 


Almost all oriental paintings, toys, porce- | 


lain, enamels, jewellery, and inlaid work. 

The implements, arms, and ornaments, of 
many barbarous nations in Africa, America, 
and the islands of the Pacific. And, 


are directly taken from natural objects; be- 


the converse of this, namely, that forms which 
are not taken from the natural objects must be 
ugly ;” and again, “ that forms are not beau- 


| tiful because they are copied from nature; only 
| it is out of the power of man to conceive beauty 


Heraldry, which presents perhaps the most | 
marked example of the practice, having been | 


* See the coloured engravings to ‘‘ Belzoni’s Researches 
in Egypt and Nubia.’’ I find from the notes of a gentle- 


} man, into whose hands I was permitted to place memoranda 


when he was about to visit the east, and who kindly under- 


| took to procure information on the subject on the spot, 


oceasional departures from the rule, with this general 


remark—‘‘ Most of the grounds are yellow or white, but | 
sometimes black, but this is not invariable in the a | 


covered with hieroglyphics. The hieroglyphics when large 
are often of the natural colours, when not so, they are 
mostly blue, some of the yellows approach to a brown (the 
effect of time and dust).’’ 1 may add, from the information 


of another friend, that the screens in the Coptic Churches of | 
Modern Egypt are frequently made from wood, dyed a | 


bright red, ebony and ivory in beautiful geometrical 


| devices. 


” 


+ See Dr. Loyard’s ‘‘ Monuments of Nineveh,”’ and in 


— the coloured engraving representing a restored 


want of any desire, on the part of those who had the power, | 


to make parties known to one another. He writes, “' If the 
secretaries and some otber officials were a little less off- 


hall, 
t See “The Alhambra,’’ by Owen Jones. 


$ It must be remarked that towards the end of the fif. | 


teenth century, and the decadence of Gothic architecture, 


| frequent violations of the rules occur, both in mural paint- 


handed, and less given to pooh-poohing, and would consider | 


it part of their duty to present to hosts and others, members 
known by them to have certain pretensions, the meeting 
would be rendered much more agreeable than was this at 
Salisbury.” 


ings and in glass. 
{ The black lines in painted glass are merely the leads 


| used to hold together the different pieces forming the mo- 
| saic. They are frequently arranged with much artistic skill 


| 
t 


in the folds of the drapery, &c, 


without her aid.” 

What is here demanded with so much bold- 
ness and truth for elegance of form, I claim 
with equal confidence for harmony of colour; 
it is impossible to imagine any beautiful or 
harmonious colouring at variance with nature, 
or at least with nature when expressing her 
lovelier attributes of harmony and peace. 


If then the ancient and medizval artisans, 
and semi-barbarians of every age, alike ex- 
celled in the beauty of their coloured orna- 
mentation, it is probable they all took nature 
for their copy, which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has remarked, “is always at hand, in com- 
parison of whose rules the best coloured pic- 
tures are but faint and feeble. Now, all the 
great pictures of nature, when exhibited under 
ordinary circumstances, are painted strictly in 
* Published for the Author. London, 1948. 
+ Henry G. Bohn. London, 1844. 

+ London: published for the Author. 





$ “ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’”” by John Ruskin, 
6. London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 
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accordance with the rules practised by the me- | 


dizval artist. The azure firmament of day has 
its golden sun, its clouds of white, shaded with 
black, and tinted with yellow, or if tinged with 
red, as at sunset, usually seen in an atmo- 
sphere of pale yellow. The indigo sky of 
night has its silver moon, and is studded with 


golden stars, while the black clouds are ever | 


fringed with silvery white. When exceptions 
occur they are looked upon as portentous and 
awful, and even the greatest exceptions are but 


| 


| 


i 


modifications of the rules, which nature rarely | 


contradicts entirely. 

The green meadows of spring and early 
summer are embroidered with flowers, among 
which white or yellow immensely preponderate. 


It is not until the strong sun of June has | 


tinged the herbage with gold colour that 
flowers of blue, red, or purple prevail. In the 
emerald grass we find the daisy and the but- 
tercup, among the yellow grain the scarlet 
poppy and the bright blue cornflower. 


When nature paints in miniature she ad- | 


heres to the same rules. Cull the flowers in 
your garden, and examine them one by one, 


you will find that when more than one distinct | 


colour occurs in any specimen, one of these 
colours is certain to be white, yellow, or 
{though more rarely) black.* Or, you may 


find many flowers beautifully damasked with | 


two or more tints of one colour like the 
diapering in ancient heraldry.t 

I do not seek to impugn any existing theory 
of colour, much less to establish a new one, 
but I desire to engage your attention to a 
subject of much importance to British com- 
merce and to British art. Your most exten- 
sive means of observation may enable you to 
test the comprehensiveness and utility of this 
practice of the ancient decorators, and of the 
manufacturers of other countries, both civilised 
and barbarous, and to judge how far an 
adoption of these rules might benefit those 
of England. I may be mistaken in my idea 
of their importance, yet I sometimes imagine, 
that simple as they are, they really embrace 
many of the requirements of art. Combina- 
tions of yellow, white, and black produce an 
innumerable variety of tints in undecided 
greens{ and neutral greys,—the most univer- 
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sally diffused of all colours, and these are | 


warmed or cooled to any degree by the addi- | 


tion of ths primitives, red or blue. 

I take leave to reiterate the remark, that 
I do not claim the beauty of ancient and 
medizval polychromic effects, or of the best 
specimens of modern manufacturers, to be 
produced only by the peculiar arrangement of 


colours which I have endeavoured to explain, | Styl = 
| these grills in some of the cities of Italy are 


but I venture to believe that it is one of the 
means successfully employed for the purpose, 
and therefore I do not hesitate to advocate its 
use by the English artisan. 

Gi.tBert J, Frencu. 





ImporTATION oF ForetGN GLAss.—A 
return, moved for by Mr. Richard Spooner, 
M.P., shows that the total imports of foreign 
glass in the year 1848 were as follow, viz. :— 
31,037 ewt. of white or stoned window glass, 


of one colour only; 90,442 square feet of | 


silver and polished glass ; 1,195 feet of painted 
or otherwise ornamented glass; 38,086 Ib, of 
white flint glass bottles, not cut or engraved ; 
154,343 lb. of wine glasses, tumblers, and all 
other white flint glass goods, not cut or other- 
wise ornamented ; 639,967 lb. of all flint cut 
glass, flint coloured glass, and fancy orna- 


tures not otherwise described. ‘The quantities 


of British glass exported from this country in | 


the year 1848 were as follow, viz. :—15,296cwt. 
of flint glass, 19,708 cwt. of window glass, 
49,227 feet of plate glass, 194,755 cwt. of 
common glass bottles, and 6,965/. worth of 
looking-glasses and mirrors. 





* It is ‘impossible to change the colours of flowers ad 
libitum, by artificial means, yet the rose, naturally red, may 
be changed to any shade between red and yellow, red and 


also the dahlia, &e. &c. 

+ The old Dutch painters of flowers mostly worked on 
a black ground. The value of this arrangement may be 
easily and pleasantly ascertained by examining natural 
flowers by the light of a lanthern on a dark night. The 
exquisite beauty of nature’s floral gems, when thus ex- 
hibited, can scarcely be understood without trial of the 
experiment. 

t The value of the neutral greens (if I may so term the 
tints of black and yellow, without the intermixture of red or 
blue), was well understood by the old artists in glass, and is 
agreeably exemplified in many an ancient church window, 
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FLORENCE. 
ALTHOUGH the name and contents of the 
celebrated Spanish chapel are probably fami- 
liar to most of our readers, we question 


tery at Ely, which she governed many years, 


| died at Trent, and was buried at the place then 


called Heanburga, now Hanbury. Her relics, 
according to both authorities above cited, were 
removed, for fear of an incursion of the Danes, 


whether the accompanying elaborate iron-work | to Chester, and there re-buried with pomp, a 


is as well known as it deserves to be. We)! 


believe it hitherto unpublished. The pictorial 
treasures absorb so much of the traveller’s 


ceremony called usually “ the translation of the 


body.” 
In 924, according to the MS. chronicle pre- 


attention, that the grills in the windows and served among Bishop Gastrell’s Notitia, it is 


iron gates are hardly likely to attract much 
notice. It is of wrought iron, apparently rather 
late in style. The variety and richness of 


quite extraordinary : a very interesting collec- 


tion might be formed of them. We would par- | 


ticularly instance Venice and Florence in this 
respect. The grill here engraved is drawn to 
the scale of half an inch to the foot. 





ON CHESTER CATHEDRAL, ITS HISTORY ! 


AND ARCHITECTURE. 

WE proceed to give the substance of Mr. 
Ashpitel’s interesting discourse on the history 
and architecture of Chester cathedral. 

The speaker said, without entering into 
minute details of what every one knew, it was 
sufficient for him to state for the information 


stated that King Athelstane erected a monas- 
tery here for secular canons; although William 
of Malmsbury (fo. 164, n. 30) states there was 
a monastery for nuns, (as the word “ sancti- 
monialis” is usually translated) “ex antiquo,” 
from a very early period. Whether the word 
may not mean any monastic person it is not 
worth while to inquire. Suffice it to say, there 
was a monastery for regular canons in 1057, 
when Leofric, Earl of Chester, celebrated in 
his day, but now better known as the husband 
of Lady Godiva, the heroine of a very uncertain 
legend relating to Coventry, came to Chester 
and repaired the buildings at his own expense. 
Shortly after this, the greatest political convul- 
sion that ever agitated this land took place— 
the Norman conquest. Every thing was 
changed. Arts, commerce, arms, customs, 
were administered by new hands. Among 
other changes, the secular, or as we should 


of strangers, that the present cathedral was | Call them, the parochial clergy, were removed 


originally a monastery, and although Chester 


af nma- | had been the seat of a bishopric previous to 
mental glass; and 370 cwt. of glass manufac- | 


the conquest, it had only been restored to these 


| privileges by the reformation. ‘The chronicle 
of Henry Bradshaw (Leland’s Collectanea, vol. | 


ii., p. 62) stated that Chester was the seat of a 
cathedral church in the time of King Lucius, 
the first Christian king of Britain. It is true 
Bishop Tanner had given a contradiction to 
this statement, but without authority. The 


from their possessions, and monks placed there 
in their stead—a change attempted often before 
the conquest, but against which the common 
voice of the English nation strongly revolted. 
Under their new Norman lords, however, this 
was done everywhere. 

The Conqueror now created his friend and 
fellow-soldier, the celebrated Hugo D’Avran- 
ches, better known as Hugh Lupus, Ear! of 
Chester. He followed the example of most of 


light of Christianity had penetrated where , his predecessors—lived a life of the wildest 
Roman civilization had spread, and he thought luxury and rapine. At length, falling sick from 


; | it bold to contradict without authority a tradi- | the consequence of his excesses, he was visited 
white, or red and black, but it admits no shade of blue, so | 


tion that bore every trace of probability. How- by the celebrated Anselm, the Abbot of Bee, 
ever this might be, it was not pretended that in Normandy, afterwards the Archbishop of 
the present erection was any part of such cathe- Canterbury, who persuaded him, as William 
dral. We learn from the same authority, | of Malmsbury says, to eject the old canons, 
Bradshaw, the Cestrian monk, before cited, and , who he says were very few in number, and 
from the chronicle of John Brompton, Decem | who lived in an irregular or improper and 
Scriptores, p. 810, that St. Werburgh was the beggarly way,—“ ejectus inde pauculis clericis 
daughter, sister, and wife of kings,—that dis- | qui ibidem fedo et pauperi victa vitam tran- 
gusted with the world, she founded a monas- | sigebant.” According, however, to the anony- 
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mous Chronicle of Evesham, MS. Bib. Bodl. | 
fo. 96, and the Golden History of John of | 


Tynemouth, in the same library, he converted 
the canons into regular monks,—in the terse 
words of the latter author, “‘ tonsoravit eos,” 
he shaved them, alluding to the tonsure the 
regular monks have on the head. The three 
chronicles respectively give us, as the dates of 
the foundation, the years 1093, 1094, and 
1095, a slight variation, into which there is 
little use to inquire. In the meanwhile the 
monastery was built, and age and disease 
coming on, the old hardened soldier was 
struck with remorse, and—an expiation com- 
mon enough in those days, and alluded to 
with such force by our greatest poet—as those 
who 

‘* Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or as Franciscan think to pass disguised,’’— 
the great Hugh Lupus took the cowl, retired 
in the last state of disease into the monastery, 
and in three days was no more. 

It now must be endeavoured to point out 
what parts of the church are the work of this 
proud earl. Mr. Ashpitel stated that he could 
not, from the most minute research, discover 
any portions of the Saxon church. He con- 
sidered it probable that there might be some 
portions in the fourdations, but there were 
none visible. It was not one of those cases 
where the period of the Saxon erection is 
within a few short years of the Conquest, and 
where we are told one building just built was 
pulled down, to be immediately replaced by 
another. The Saxon building must have been 
very old; it was much dilapidated a few years 
previously, when Leofric repaired it. We have 
the testimony of William of Malmsbury to the 
squalid poverty of the monks, and probably of 
their buildings; besides this, we have the in- 
direct evidence of the earl’s charter, where he 
alludes to the church in the words “ que con- 
structa est,”’ which lead us to suppose it had 
just been built; and the direct evidence of 
Ordericus Vitalis above cited, who speaks of it 
as the church which Lupus himself had built 
—** quod idem Cestriz construxerat.”’ 

The Norman work remaining consists of the 
lower part of the north-west tower, standing 
on the opposite side of the nave to the present 
Consistory Court, containing some beautiful 
shafts and capitals, and five lofty arches, the 
general character of which would lead every 
one to suppose the original church to have 
been of very fine architecture. The north 
wall of the nave, to the height of the windows, 
is likewise Norman, and contains on the side 
of the cloister six tombs, where, as we find 
from a MS. written on the back of an old 
charter now in the British Museum, the early 
Norman abbots are interred. ‘The north tran- 
sept is also of Norman work to a considerable 
height, and contains a very curious Norman 
arcade, so placed that he at first thought the 
original design to have been like that of 
Exeter,—a nave and choir, flanked by two 
towers, the lower parts of which were open 
and formed transepts. This idea, however, 
was disproved by authorities which afterwards 
were obtained. 

He then explained the way in which the 
Gothic cathedral had, as it were, grown out of 
the Roman basilica, and that the circular tri- 
bunal, which terminated the Norman building, 
had been first elongated a little, still keeping 
its rounded form at the eastern end, and thus 
became the choir. On inquiry, he found that 
two bases of columns still existed in the choir, 
near the bishop’s throne, and he showed on 
the plan their situation, and the probable line 
the old circular part then assumed.* He also 
pointed out on the plans the buildings which 
had just been opened, by the kindness of the 
bishop and clergy. ‘These are vaulted apart- 
ments of early Norman work, and are described 
in the charter of Henry VIII. by which he di- 
vides the properties between the bishop and 
dean, as promptuaria et pannaria, the former 
derived from a word denoting a butler or 
steward, probably a buttery; and the latter 
from pannus, a cloth, probably the place for 
clothing. 

The next point in the history of the monas- 
tery was the removal or translation of Earl 
Hugh’s remains by Randal, the third Norman 
uring the late restoration the arrangement of the Nor- 
man building was made evident, and Mr. Hussey submitted 
a plan of it at a meeting of the Archeological Institate 
some time ago.—Ep. 





. | 
earl. This, he states—in the charter whereby 


he gives the monks the land north of the 
abbey as far as the Northgate—he does for the 
good of his soul and for those of his relations. 
The speaker suggested, from the fact of the 
land to the north of the abbey having been 
given about this time, that it probably was the 
occasion of building the canon’s vestry, and 
subsequently thechapter-house. It was necessary 
to inquire again among the charters and other 
documents for more historical information. 


property; and in 1284 we have a curious 
document. It appears that the first Edward 
visited the town on his way to repel the incur- 
sions of the Welsh; and in the 17th year of 
his reign we find in the Red Book of St. Wer- 
burgh a grant of venison, directed to Reginald 
Grey, who seems to have had control over the 
forests of Wirral and Delamere ; and in a con- 
temporary hand it states in the margin, that it 
“was for the monks engaged in the great 


|work of rebuilding the church.” Similar 


This was to be found in the Red Book of St. | 
Werburgh, now in the British Museum. In | 


1205 there is a “ significavit,” or pastoral letter 


from Peter dela Roche, Bishop of Winchester, | 


stating that the church threatened “intolerable 


ruin”’—that it was necessary to rebuild the | 
choir and tower, which latter word, Mr. Ash- | 


pitel observed, was in the singular number, 
and therefore disproved his first idea that there 


grants follow in the same way. At last we 
get a grant of six bucks, six does, and one 
stag, probably a red deer, as distinguished 
from the fallow deer. 

There is no reason, in fact, to suppose that 
the works proceeded other than in regular 
order, following the even tenor of their way, 
till an unfortunate, and in fact disgraceful 


jevent occurred to the monastery. We find 


were two flanking towers as at Exeter; that | 


some very small attempt (“ incipiculos ’’) had 
been made to carry out this purpose, which 
had failed ; and finally they endeavoured to raise 
money for the purpose. How little success 
this met with is clear from a pastoral letter 


from William, Bishop of Coventry, for the | 


same purpose, which describes the state of the 
church as deplorable,—the choir open to the 
weather, and without doors. This, on the 
margin, is dated 12th of John. 


that Richard Seynesbury, in 1362, had mis- 
conducted himself in such a way that the Prior 
of St. Alban, the head of the Benedictine 
Order in England, and the Prior of Coventry, 
formed a visitation “ to inquire into his offences 
and extensive dilapidation.”” The painful re- 
sult was, that the abbot fled from the inquiry. 
The abbey was under Papal protection, being 
what was technically called an “ exempt :” the 
abbot appealed to the pope, went to Italy, and 


| died in Lombardy. 


Now, it is clear from the style of architecture, | 


that the vestry, the chapter-house, and lady 


chapel are of date from 1220 to 1250—and | 


} 


accordingly we may suppose some new and | 


unexpected source of wealth must have fallen 
in. In Abbot Marmion’s time the convent 
could afford to elect a hereditary cook, and 
to give him large fees and privileges, and in 


Abbot Pinchbeck’s time, from 1221 to 1240, | 


the number of monks was increased from 
twenty-eight to forty. Mr. Ashpitel then de- 
scribed the architecture of these respective 
parts at some length. He dwelt particularly 
on the beanties of the chapter house, which he 


considered, with its singularly tasteful vesti- | 
| work to the reign of King John that clearly is 


bule, to be the finest in the kingdom of its 





i 


. ; 
form ;* and then took occasion to animadvert | 
severely upon the tastelessness of a professed | 


architectural critic, who could pass over the 
building with the cold criticism “‘ poor enough.” 
He (Mr. Ashpitel) had been told the same 
story, and had come down to Chester with a 


heavy heart, and the fear he should have an | 
ungracious task, but he found beauties which | 


grew on him more and more at every visit. 
The Norman remains, he said, are extremely 
fine; here is work of all kinds of great 
beauty, and the most curious and instructive 


It has been shown that there is a style that 
an architect would designate at once as that 
which prevailed from 1300 to 1360; and we then 
find work about the abbey that bears the cha- 
racter of at least a hundred years later; and 
yet these styles have been confounded toge- 
ther. It is deeply to be regretted that when 
Mr. Ormerod published his great work, which 
may be designated as the prince of county 
histories, the knowledge of the style and 
period of Gothic architecture was as yet in its 
infancy. He would not otherwise have attri- 
buted to Simon Ripley work which seems to 
have been at least from 80 to 100 years earlier ; 
nor would others have attributed much of the 


at least 100 years later. But before entering 
into this argument, as concerns the nave of the 
church, it will perhaps be well to turn our 
attention to the north transept, or the Church 
of St. Oswald. 

It has already been stated that the church 
was dedicated jointly to St. Werburgh and St. 
Oswald. It is doubtful at what period; but it 
must have been early it became a parish 


' church. The architecture was, he thought, cer- 


transitions from style to style, that perhaps were 


ever contained in one building.t 

The next historical fact was, a quotation from 
the mupilated chronicle among Bishop Gas- 
trell’s MSS. In 1259, as far as the passage 
can be deciphered, the convent met to consider 
the rebuilding of the church, and, after some 
opposition, probably on the part of the abbot, 
as appears from the MS., the opinion of the 
convent was ordered to be carried out. About 


tainly about the year 1340 to 1360, and his- 
torical facts, which he quoted, bore out the 
inference. 

Mr. Ormerod has attributed the erection of 
the tower, nave, and transept of St. Oswald’s 
Church to this abbot, but the slightest glance 
at the older part of St. Oswald’s will show the 
contrary. It appears that this notion has 


| arisen from the fact that the two letters S and 


twenty years after this, a law suit, which had | 


been long pending between the abbot and a 
powerful family in the neighbourhood, ter- 
minated in favour of the abbot: by allowing 
his adversary an annual sum, he came into 
possession of four immense manors. There 
can be but little doubt that this accession of 


property gave a great impetus to the works of | 


Simon Whitchurch and his successors. At 
this period it is probable the building of the 
choir commenced. An architect would sup- 
pose that the bays to the north end of the 
choir were erected first—there are some cor- 


i bels of decidedly earlier date—and the bases 


of the piers are of such decidedly early English 
character, compared to the other work of the 
same description, that there can be but little 
doubt this was the first attempt at rebuilding. 

It would be evident to the eyes of the architect 
that the greater portion of the choir, the tower 
arches, nay, even the nave itself, is of the 
Decorated period, that is, including transition, 
from 1280 to 1360. 

Now, what are the recorded facts? In 
1259 the monks met to consider a rebuilding ; 
in 1281 they came into possession of large 


* See our view of Chapter House, p. 366, anfe. 
+ It was very good of Mr. Ashpitel to say ali he could to 


| make the inhabitants of Chester proud of their cathedral. 


We cannot, however, endorse all his praise. 


R are found twined together in the carving of 
the caps; but it might have been that the 
carving, as is often the case, would he left till 
the completion of the work—or, what is still 
more probable, the letters R and S would re- 
present Richard Seynesbury quite as well as 
Simon Ripley. In fact, it is in accordance 
with the notion of a bad and unscrupulous 
man, like Seynesbury, that he should 
have the vanity to attach his name to 
works in which he had no share. If we 
suppose much of the work attributed to 
Simon Ripley to be of the earlier period, we 
then have a consistent account of the church 
of St. Oswald. Every part of this is clearly 
of the Decorated period, except the roof of its 
nave and the windows of the west, or, as it may 
have been called, the nerth-west side. These 
and the windows of the south aisle of the neve 
of the cathedral have positively Perpendicular 
tracery, while the jambs, shafts, gabled cano- 
pies, the hollow, the ball flowers, and the clear 
indication of a Decorated parapet show that 
the work could never be of the date 1488, 
But if we suppose this work to have been 
nearly completed in 1360, and then aband oned 
till the energy of Simon Ripley took up the 
matter, the whole is clear. 

Mr. Ashpitel acknowledged with thanks the 
assistance of Mr. Baily, especially in the pre- 
paration of a number of diagrams by which 
the discourse was illustrated. Both are well 
entitled to the thanks of the association for the 
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Vox. VII.—No. 340,] 
time and care bestowed on the subject. Mr. 
Ashpitel is one of the few architects to whom a 
Latin charter is no stumbling-block in an 
inquiry, and he speaks fluently and well. 





THE NEW SEWERS AMENDMENT ACT. 

Tuts act has just been printed; it appears 
to have undergone considerable mutilation in 
its passage through Parliament,—the original 
bill (as introduced by Lord Ebrington) con- 
taining thirty-two clauses, the act as passed 
only eighteen: those clauses by which 
almost unlimited powers were sought have 
been completely rejected. Whether what are 





left will be conducive to the public interest 
remains to be seen. 

Clause 3 empowers the commissioners to | 
agree with any paving board or authorities in 
matters of paving, on such terms as may be 
agreed on, where the commissioners and such 
board may deem that sewerage works and the 
convenience and health of the public would be 
promoted thereby. ’ 

4. In cases of failure of works or of accident, 
the commissioners may make reasonable com- | 
pensation for such damage or loss sustained | 
thereby. 

5. This clause has been introduced to meet 
the objection successfully taken by the paro- 
chial authorities of St. Margaret’s, Westmins- 
ter, against cleansing cesspools during the day 
time. It empowers the commissioners to order 
and authorise their officers to carry on all 
operations of cleansing, and to remove all 
filth, soil, or matter, in the day time, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Police Act, the 
commissioners taking care, as far as possible, 
to prevent nuisance, annoyance, or delay; and 
any contractor employed by the commissioners 
who neglects all reasonable precautions, to be 
liable to a penalty of 52. 

9. The commigsioners may accept and order 
payments by instalments, and where a sewer 
has been construeted within thirty-five years 
from the passing of the act, the commissioners 
may order the owner or occupier required to 
drain into a sewer to pay such sum as they 
may think just towards the expense of the 
same, which sum may be recovered as a debt 
due to the commissioners, by distress and sale 
of the goods and chattels of the person liable 
to pay the same. 

10. ‘The amount of any improvement rate 
may be recovered, with interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., and such a sum as will meet the 
expenses incurred in recovering the same. 

11. That where expenses have been incurred 
in the improvement rate, and the premises in | 
respect of which it was made are partly de- | 
stroyed, pulled down, or suffered to go into 
decay, or are untenanted for twelve successive 
months, then the commissioners by their 
decree may order such charges to be paid as 
default, and may charge the unpaid amount, 
with interest, upon the site of such premises, 
and order such expenses to be paid by the 
owner for the time being, to be recovered in 
the manner set forth in other parts of this Act. 

15 and 16. Change the title of “‘ Clerk ” to 
that of “ Secretary,”’ and the “ Surveyors ” to 
“ Engineers.” 

17. Commissioners may borrow money, and | 
for the purpose of raising money may, instead 
of making mortgages under this Act, grant an- | 
nuities for lives or years, to be paid out of the | 
rates, as they shall think fit, notwithstanding 
any Act may not pass for the renewal of this 
Act (!), and any mortgage or annuity so con- 
tracted by the commissioners after the expira- 
tion of the Act shall be valid and in full force. | 


The bill originally introduced contained | 
clauses for the appointment of medical officers | 
of health—to give almost unlimited powers to 
committees—to appoint a barrister to hear ap- 
peals against rates—to remove nuisances, and 
to inflict penalties for neglecting orders for so 
doing—to compel the Water Companies to 
supply water for the use of the commissioners, 
and also for water-closet apparatus, and if 
deemed expedient, the commissioners to pur- 
chase streams of water for their own use, and 
to dispose of any surplus water to the rate- 
payers for domestic or other purposes, and to 
continue drain pipes beyond the limits of the 
commission, for the purpose of disposing of 
sewage refuse, making compensation to the | 
owners of the land for the same. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
JAMAICA. 

Some short time ago a letter appeared in 
your columns, signed “‘ A Tradesman,” charging 
architects with, among other things, compelling 
builders to perform their own private work 
without any remuneration. Although I would 
not attempt to assert that there are no “ black 
sheep ” st us, as well as in every other 
profession, still I am of opinion that, had the 


matter been inquired into, it would have been | 
found, in many instances, that the parties | 
who carried on this dishonourable practice, | 


were men who had assumed a title to which 
they could lay no claim. 

The consideration that it is the duty of 
every architect, “in so far as in him lies,” to 


| uphold and maintain the dignity of the profes- 


sion, as well as to expose anything that might 


| cast a slur on its honour, impels me to make 


known through the medium of your paper, 
the following circumstances, which bear 
out the assertion contained in my first para- | 
graph :—A person who came to this island some | 
time ago, as an organist, music master, &c., 
not finding his success so great as he had an- 
ticipated, looked around him for some other 
occupation, and what, think you, was the cha- 


| racter he put on? No less, Mr. Editor, than 


(to use his own words, or rather copy his sig- 

nature), that of “ Architect, Civil Engineer, 

&e. &c.” Having succeeded in imposing on | 
some persons, he was engaged to erect a chan- 

cel to the cathedral church of the island. With | 
the aid of one who should have acted diffe- | 
rently, and the assistance of your BurLpeEr, 

and some other works, he gave a design, the | 
side windows of which were copied from 
Northfleet Church, Kent (vide Tue BuiLper, 
March 27th, 1847), and the one at the eastern 
end from Merton Chapel, Oxford. Tenders 
were obtained, and contracts for certain por- 
tions of the works entered into. The cost of 
erection was estimated at 3,000/., although it 
will take more than that sum now to com- 
plete it. 

Three thousand pounds for the building of 
a chancel, free from all architectural decora- | 
tion, and not larger than is usually attached to 
ordinary parish churches ! 

It has now leaked out that our “ Architect, | 
Civil Engineer, &c. &c.,”” has been, and still | 
is, extracting from the pockets of the builder, | 
either 5 or 7} per cent., besides the commission 
he receives from the parish. And I have been | 
given to understand that every one (for the | 
contracts have been divided), who is connected 
with the building has to pay a like per cen- 
tage. 

I shall abstain from all comment, but I 
really think it is time for architects to be “‘ up 
and doing. “‘ Something should be done to pro- 
tect the legalised members of the profession, 
and put at once a stop to a system that casts 
dishonour on its members. I enclose my card, | 
together with the names of the other parties. | 

ONE WHO HOPES TO SEE A STOP | 
PUT TO SUCH DOINGS. 


We learn from another correspondent, that 
at present architecture is at a very low ebb in 
Jamaica. The only works going on in King- 
ston of any pretensions are a store and dwell- 
ing for Mr. Pinnock, a merchant, and the 
United Presbyterian Church, both of which 
are under the direction of Mr. B. W. Walsh, 
architect. 

The church consists of a nave, south porch, | 
and small chancel. It is of Perpendicular date. 
The side windows of two lights with transom. 
The western and eastern windows are large, of 
five and four lights, and filled in with tracery | 
of rather an elaborate character. The roof is 
open, and of pitch pine, wrought without tracery, 
and is to be covered with slates. The sittings 
will be all low and open, with stall-ends, with 
carved finials. The woodwork of the sittings 
will be of cedar; the pulpit, &c., will also be | 
of cedar. There is to be no paint used to any | 
portion of the woodwork. The church is built | 
of brick, with stone dressings. The windows | 
will be wrought out of the stone of the country, 
from the parish of Portland. They will be the | 





| first windows ever made out of the stone of the | 


country, as well as the first ever w orked in the | 
island. There are to be no galleries. The | 
church will seat 512 persons. The passages, | 
chancel, and porch, will be paved with red and | 
blue tiles from Minton’s manufactory. The! 


| cost of the church will be 1,7002. 


The height 
al the building from floor to ridge will be 51 
| feet. 

| ‘Two iron bridges for the parish of Trelawney 


re projected. The span of one is to be 162 
eet. 








ONE-SIDED TEMPLES.—LEASEHOLD. 


Few, indeed, are the examples in our day 
of structures which, standing on an isolated 
site, are complete, so as to present four sides, 
or an entire exterior of uniform design. 

The value of space in a crowded city already 
pre-oceupied, and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a freehold plot, will account for this; for 
if the locality be leasehold for ninety-nine 
years (and this is the longest lease now 
granted), it is not worth the cost to build for 
the inheritance of a cunning proprietor, who 
calculates for the aggrandizement of his suc- 
cessor in the fourth generation. 

It is a matter of wonder that so many 
richly-embellished and solid structures are to 
be found in our streets, rather than that we 
see none built completely detached and exhi- 
biting a unity of design on all sides. In 
such thoroughfares as Pall-mall, which is one 
continued chain of palaces,it cannot be expected 
that each one should stand apart,—for there, 
with the back to the Park and front to a noble 
causeway, the land is too valuable, and the 
variety of elevation conduces much to the 
beauty of the strada; but it is curious to con- 
template (and this might give a subject to 
Punch) the tumult in the clubs about the year 
1920, when the original leases will have 
lapsed. 

The managing committee of the Reform, 
Atheneum, Conservative, &c., will then have 
rare commotions and treaties with the succes- 
sors of the Woods and Forests! The law and 
usages are on the side of the officials, and if 


| the system of leasehold tenure for short terms, 


should go on (which I very much doubt) till 
that year of grace, those anarchists must 
either break up and get freehold plots, some- 
where out of Middlesex, or compound at rack 
rents of 2,0001. a-year, for by that period the 
terms of leases will be reduced to 31 years ; and 
this, according to the present ratio of diminu- 
tion, would be a long lease, since the extent of 
leases was in A.D. 1800, often 500 years; in 
1820, 99 years ; and at the present period of our 
chronicles it is (vide the Portland estate) 60 
years! whilst in other districts of the town 
building leases vary from 80 to 60 years. In 
private residences of moderate pretensions, pos- 
sibly the extent of the term makes no greater 
difference as to the outward appearance of the 
structure ; but contrast the solidity of a house 
in Paris, built on freehold, with one of the 


| same order in London, and the result will be 
| manifestly in favour of the perpetuity. 


Such a condition of clubs and public com- 
munities may hereafter, when the evils of short 
leases become palpable, lead the greater com- 
munity, the public, to reflect upon the tendency 
of this custom to centralize property (the fixed 
capital in houses) in the possession of a very 
few landlords ; but by that time the whole body 
of lessees in the metropolis will be also ex- 
truded and hunted out. No man can then 
have an interest in his tenement but as a 
lessee at rack rent;—the money expended by 
his ancestors will be lost to the last tenant, 
and “thousands yet unborn may rue the 
hunting of that day.” QuONDAM. 





Water rrom Roor or New CuuRCHES. 
—A correspondent from Milton Rectory, 
Abingdon, says,—“ I shall be glad of an opinion 
as to the best remedy against the evil of the 
constant dropping of water from the new 
wooden roofs of churches on to the floor of the 
church, occasioned, as I suppose, by the con- 
densation of the moisture of the internal heated 
atmosphere. Will an application of felt pre- 
vent the evil? and if so, how is it to be ap- 
plied? or is a plastered roof more secure from 
this evil than a boarded roof ?””—Some of our 
readers will perhaps give us the result of their 
experience in a similar case. A layer of 
asphalted felt between the boarding and the 
slates or lead with which it is covered, would 
of course tend to lessen the evil. We are 
disposed to think, however, that good ventila- 
tion is the great thing needed.—Ep. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON UNION 
WORKHOUSE, 


A pesicn for the City of London Union 
Workhouse was sought by a public competition, 
the circumstances attending which will be re- 
membered by many of our readers. A plan 
by Mr. R. Tress was ultimately selected, and 
this has been carried out under the archi- 
tect’s direction by Messrs. Curtis, builders, of 
Stratford, and the house is nearly ready for 
occupation. The amount of the contract was 
38,884/.* 

The annexed engraving represents the build- 


ing as seen from the Bow-road, wherein it | 
stands. In our ensuing number we shall give | 


a plan of the ground floor, and some particu- 
lars of the arrangement. Suffice it now to say, 
that the buildings externally are of brick, with 


Portland cement and, to a certain extent, | 
Caen stone dressing. The low building seen | 
in the centre is the chapel, and serves to | 
divide the fore-court into two a 


having around three sides of eac 


an open 
corridor. 





THE ADORNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
EDINBURGH. 


Ws are surprised to learn that it is not only 


intended to alter, in effect, the front of the | 
Register House, by the erection of Mr. Steele’s | 


colossal equestrian statue of Wellington there, 
but that, in order to make way for the statue, 
a complete alteration of the central portion of 
the screen or step-flight is meditated.t We 
must really protest against any such tampering 
with one of the chief architectural ornaments 
of this fine city. With our correspondent “ Vi- 
truvius,” however well and carefully or taste- 
fully accomplished, we would just as soon see 
“‘ The Lady of the Lake,” or “ Marmion,” with 
additions and improvements by John Wilson, 
or the professor’s own beautiful poems altered 
by some poet of a future age. Not that we 
would object to see an appropriate piece of 
sculpture added to Adams’s masterpiece. As 
it is, it is admirably designed for some such 
ornament, and we know that the citizens of 
Edinburgh have ever longed to crown this 
elegant approach with some appropriate piece 
of sculpture, and indeed have looked on it as 
an uncompleted design without such an orna- 
ment; but that such a desire should now be 
attempted ‘o be gratified by altering, and that 
it appears most vitally, those very Bere 
and that very design which induced the desire, 
is quite preposterous. A colossal equestrian 
statue too, however excellent as a separate 
work, is certainly not an appropriate piece of 
sculpture for such a site, whether altered or 
not. A double wrong would thus be done, a 
wrong both to architect and sculptor, as in the 
case at Hyde-park Corner.{ The conjunction, 
without the slightest doubt, would be found to 
be incongruous and absurd. A correspondent 
of the Edinburgh Courant, adverse, as a man of 
taste, to the threatened infliction, shows that 
the effect of the statue, as seen from the only 
available points of view, would remind every one 
closely of the sentinel on duty at the Horse 
Gouta: haa it would be even still stiffer 
and more ludicrous to view a colossal horse- 
guard thus stuck up literally on a staircase, 
even though it be an outside one and not very 
high. As well to mount him on the house-top 
at once. A correspondent of the Scotsman, 
also adverse to the meditated arrangement, 
points to St. Andrew’s-square as a better site 
for such astatue. But the Melville monument 
already occupies the centre of that square, as a 
grand terminal to the series of lesser monu- 
ments all along designed to occupy the several 


crossings in the line of George-street, and the | 


toute ensemble of such a design might be injured 
or confused by such arrangement. The favourite 
suggestion that it be placed in the Princes- 
street Gardens appears to merit its favour and 


preference, even though the statue were placed | 


in a central position near the Scott monument, 
inasmuch as these gardens constitute that one 





* Thirty-one tenders were sent in, ranging from 33,1002. 
to 73,957 !! 

+ In virtue of a warrant obtained from the Dean of Guild 
Court, operations have been commenced, although it is said 
that there is little probability of the statue being ready for 
at least a twelvemonth. 

+ The arch there, by the way, appears to be confounded 
by some of the Edinburgh critics with the marble arch at 
Buckingham Palace, 








sunny central spot in the city where, graced in 
the back ground by the picturesque antique 
outline and shadow of the High-street houses, 
boldly ascending along the hilly ridge to the 
castle, and flanked and freshened by the rich 
foliage of the gardens in the valley beneath, a 
perfect galaxy of sculptural and architectural 
ornaments might be and ought to be crowded 
and concentered. And already the idea has 
been seized and appropriated by the city archi- 
tect, Mr. Cousin, in whose design for the 
adornment of the eastern and most seen and 
frequented division, we find a series of pedestals 
laid out along a grand terraced mall, and fitted 





colossal equestrian statue. 

The adornment of the Calton-hill, we may 
| here add, was lately, in some of its details, 
under notice in the council, when it was re- 
solved,— 

‘¢ That as there is little likelihood of the National 
Monument being soon completed, and seeing that 
the site thereof is in an unseemly state, and out of 
keeping with the natural beauty of the hi'l, it he 
remitted to the Plans and Works Committee, to 
endeavour to effect some arrangement with the 
Trustees, whereby the mason-sheds and unsightly 


a low parapet wall and rail, and the ground 
laid out in shrubbery or flowers, with a fountain in 





possession of the ground whenever there is a 
likely chance of the monument being completed.”’ 

Mr. Treasurer Dick said that surely it was 
possible to raise some 400/. or 500/. per annum 
to keep the work itself still in progression. B 
the arrangement proposed, the Council and 
| Trustees would be virtually declaring that 
| the public had given up all hope. Another 
Councillor, Mr. Wright, did not think either 
Council or Trustees would be justified in again 
proceeding with the work till they had the 
whole funds collected. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


house was laid on Monday week, by the Bishop 
of London, and the event was celebrated in the 
evening at Hammersmith, where the guardians 
and principal inhabitants and others connected 
with the union met at dinner; Mr. John Gun- 
ter, of Fulham, in the chair. Plans for the 
rebuilding of St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, are to be shortly called for by 
advertisement. The Worcester Gas Com- 
pany lately announced a dividend of 8 per cent. 
for the previous half-year. St. Peter’s 
Church, Cookley, is to be consecrated by the 
| Bishop of Worcester on 21st September. A 
| parsonage and school are in course of erection 
| on either side of the church. The style is 
| Early English, from a design supplied by Mr. 
| E. Smith, of Oldswinford, the architect and 
| builder. Nearly 300/. have been subscribed 
| for erecting the piece of sculpture representing 
| the Good Samaritan, in the entrance-hall of 
| the general hospital at Bristol. Under head 
| of “ Great Improvements at Small Cost,” a 
| correspondent of Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 
| “A Lover of Gothic Architecture,” suggests 

that the “following improvements might be 
effected by a few trifling subscriptions from 
the lovers of the Gothic standard of beauty in 
ecclesiastical architecture :—-Open the walled- 




















once more wander over that holy ground; re- 


| windows of the proper period; remove the 


Grecian flower-pots from the old tower of St. | 


| James ; remove the tawdry porch of St. Peter’s 


interesting crypt of St. John’s church, with its 


| bosses picked out, that the place may no longer 
be used as a coal cellar; let the mahogany 
arched box that encloses the entrance to the 
cathedral be swept away, and the old Gothic 
porch be opened.” The plant of the late 





contractor has been taken at a valuation by the 
Plymouth Great Western Dock Company, and 
the works have been again commenced ; but 
we are informed that it is only the intention of 
the Directors to spend from 600/. to 8001., to 
secure the works commenced by the late con- 
tractor, and also to repair the Millbay Pier. 





for just such bold and open air groups as a | 


wooden paling be removed, the site inclosed with | 


the centre; always securing to the Trustees the | 
rights conferred by Act of Parliament to resume | 


Tue first stone of the Fulham Union Work- | 


up cloisters of the cathedral, let the stranger | 


move the modern sashes from the old Saxon | 
gateway in College-green, and replace them by | 


church, with its puffing cherubims, and replace | 
it by a modest Gothic arched doorway ; let the | 


| monument of Rowley, &c., be cleansed, the | 





The company have no contractor; the securing 
of the mabe is let to six workmen who 
were employed by the late contractor.—— 
The new parish church of St. Agnes, Cornwall, 
was opened on Tuesday in week before last. 
The nave and chancel are 88 feet long, ex- 
clusive of tower at east-end ; south aisle, 73 ft. 
6 in.; north aisle, 61 ft. Gin. The style is 
erento, with flat-headed side windows. 
e roof is lined with wood, stained dark. 
The aisles are laid with red and black tiles, and 
the chancel with encaustic tiles. The seats are 
all low, open, and uniform. The old tower 
and spire remain for the present, but there is 
a surplus for a building-fund for a new tower. 
The edifice was begun in August, 1848, on the 
site of the old one, which had become ruinous 
in rather an odd way. A worthy church- 
warden, about half a century ago, finding one 
of the pillars in his way, forthwith removed it, 
and a brother Sampson feeling that his power 
| to do the like was unquestionable, forthwith 
removed its fellow. The roof accordingly 
began to fall in, and the walls to fall out, so 
| that, notwithstanding “ props of timber,” and 
other unavailing support, the whole became 
| ruinous and unsafe, and was at length pulled 
downto make way for the present structure. 
| The contract for building St. Peter’s Church, 
Macclesfield, was completed in the week 
before last, and on Saturday week the edifice 
was consecrated. It is in the Early English 
style, with three aisles, and is built of stone, 
for 600 to 700 persons. ‘The chancel windows 
are filled with stained glass. The architect 
| was Mr. T. Turbshaw, of Newcastle; and the 
| builder, Mr. Evans, to whom it was transferred 
| from Mr. Frith. The new school of St. Peter’s 
| adjoins the building. A Congregational 
| Church for 1,000 sitters has been erected at 
| Wolverhampton, at a cost of 6,500/., including 
| site, from designs by Mr. Edward Banks, of 
Wolverhampton, architect, who superintended 
the erection, and also designed the schools 
connected with the church. A new national 
school and master’s-house is about to be 
erected at Beverley, Mr. W. Richardson, 
builder. The Edinburgh Plan and Works 
Committee have accepted an estimate by 
Messrs. Hume and Melville for fitting up wells 
on the Calton-hill, at a cost of 781. The 
City Dean of Guild has ordered the immediate 
removal of the tenement in which John Knox 
resided. 























LONDON GRAVEYARDS.—THE CHOLERA. 


lee 


Mr. Waker has addressed another note 
of warning to the public on this subject, accom- 
panied by some startling statements from Sir 
James Murray, which ought to receive atten- 
tion. He says in it,—“ Scarcely an effort has 
been made to remove the most evident and 
most prolific cause of visitations, of which we 
are now gathering the justly-merited fruits. 


The saturation of the earth’s surface and 
sub-surface by the excretions of man and ani- 
mals,—the sanitary mischiefs resulting from 
imperfect sewerage and overflowing cess-pools, 
wherever large congregations of the human 
species are gathered together in cities or 
towns, are not immediately remediable,—the 
mistakes and errors of centuries cannot be 
rectified in a day. 


But we can and ought instantly to remove a 
| chief cause of disease and premature death 
deposited in our very midst. 

Between forty-five and fifty thousand bodies 
are annually placed in the receptacles for the 
dead in London; and these bodies are depo- 
sited amidst millions of others who have pre- 
deceased them. Twelve-thirteenths of every 
dead body must dissipate and mix with the 
| air we breathe, which is thus made the vehicle 
of invisible and subtle poisons. The trans- 
mission of gases and the percolation of animal 
compounds, through the wails of houses and 
drains, and their consequent diffusion therein, 
and transmission through the gully-holes, I 
have years since proved.” 

Sir James Murray, first referring to what has 
been said elsewhere, as to the connection be- 
tween epidemic diseases and the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, remarks,—*“ Let 
any of the advocates of intra-mural graveyards 
employ accurate electricians, with delicate in- 
struments, to measure the terrible galvanic 
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derangements of fermenting churchyards, then 


they must be convinced of their fatal practices. 
Every decomposing human body deposited 
there is hourly altering and disordering the 
electric fluid of that locality, which otherwise 
ought to be, in its normal integrity, fit to 
maintain the natural proportion of the same 
fluid in living beings. When the organic 


elements of dead animals are resolving into | 
kindred dust, that decomposing mass acts as a | 
feeder for a vast display of galvanic actions in | 


the moist grave, as certainly as an acid liquor 
sets loose a flood of electric fluid in a galvanic 
trough. As an untoward generation of dis- 
turbed electric agency is constantly at work 
in the continuous cauldron of dissolving 


graves, its action must be felt by the living | 


in proportion to the vicinity and intensity of 
the galvanic disturbances. I had long since 
communicated to Dr. Simpson the result of 
my observations on the direful consequences 
resulting from an effervescing Golgotha, long 


kept in active fermentation in Belfast, near the | 
uays, and on a level with low-water mark. | 


o 
This graveyard was bounded on three sides 
by streets and lanes, and the houses adjoining 
opened into it. I was for many years the me- 
dical attendant chiefly employed by the resi- 
dents of that district, and can safely affirm 


that they were generally unhealthy, and liable | 
to bowel complaints, influenza, fevers, English 


cholera, scrofula, and other diseases of debility, 
whilst the people on the opposite sides of the 
same lanes or streets were comparatively 
healthy, and exempt from the continual scale 
of epidemic disorders, which merged into 


each other according to the lethal activity of | 


the galvanic passes in continual operation by 


the accession of new bodies, and by being in | 


actual contact with the communicating tene- 
ments adjoining the churchyard. 


that persons in these tenements could not be 
efficiently electrified, b scause the best machines 


could seldom produce sparks of any intensity. | 
During these years I often noticed that a magnet | 
capable of sustaining fifty pounds with ease in 
other situations, could not for a moment suspend | 
an iron of ten pounds in the habitations built | 


on the devastating place of interment. From 


these, and many other observations, it was | 


plain that negative electricity pervaded this 
vast swamp, and drew away the positive elec- 


tricity from the living creatures in immediate | 


contact with the damp earth and air of that 
fatal and extended trough, or galvanic pile.” 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


DERICK t. STANTON, CLERK. 


—_—— 


Tuts was an action (tried on the Oxford 
circuit) for the amount of an architect’s bill, 
for his expenses, and for furnishing plans for 
building a new district church at Ocker-hill, 


near Dudley. The defendant had paid 571. 8s. | 


, 


into court, in satisfaction of the plaintiff’s 
demand, 

The plaintiff was said to be an architect 
of good practice in building 
and the defendant was curate of 
district of Ocker-hil, By the direction 
of the defendant, the plaintiff had prepared 
several plans for the intended new church, 
and, at the suggestion of the defendant, 
several alterations and additions were after- 
wards made to some of the plans, and 
some new ones substituted for others. 
not appear that any specification for working 
the plans had ever been made or delivered. 


Though they had not been exactly followed in | 


building the church, there was such a general 
resemblance of design that two architects 


swore that they had been substantially fol- | 


lowed. It was proved that the ordinary remu- 


neration for an architect, when he did not | 


superintend the works, was 34 per cent. on 
the estimate,* which was in this case 3,0001/., 
together with an allowance for travelling ex- 
penses. 


Without hearing witnesses for the defence, | 


the jury said they were already satisfied that 
the sum paid into court was a sufficient remu- 
neration under the circumstances, and accord- 
ingly found a verdict for the defendant. 


* So says our informant. 


During all | 
these years I had many proofs demonstrating | 


churches, | 
the new | 


[t did | 


ANCIENT IRONWORK. 








ANCIENT IRONWORK. 
ANNEXED is a representation of a metal 
handle in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, at 
| Westminster. 
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LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 





| to recover compensation in damages for an 
illegal seizure. The case was heard in the 
City Sheriffs’ Court on Monday. Damages 
were laid at 101. 


| plaintiff, a poor woman, was induced to lend 
| 28/, to a person named Offord, a tobacconist, 
| at that time carrying on business in Little Bell- 
alley, where he rented a shop, parlour, and 
| kitchen belonging to the defendant, who is 


| the owner of several houses in that neigh! - | : 

Or, sd z “x tha neighbour | was, that an Act of Parliament had been— 
Offord being unable to pay the loan, 
gave plaintiff a bill of sale of his stock in | proper time to make these observations, when they 
| had a routine business before them. 


{ hood. 


| trade and furniture, dated 20th October, 1848. 
| On the 4th of July in the present year, Offord 
being in arrears for rent, the defendant and a 
man named Shetlock broke open the shop 
door and distrained upon the goods in ques- 
tion, notwithstanding he had received notice to 


The facts are these:—In July, 1848, the | 





man, he would have been guilty of a trespass, 
and liable to an action. e (Mr. Buchanan) 
would say nothing about the bad warrant— 
(further than it went to show that the defend- 
ant was aware that he was acting illegally)—a 
landlord having a right to distrain in person, 
without the intervention of a broker. 

The defendant’s solicitor urged that his 
client, having got possession, had a right to 
distrain; and submitted that if his Honour 
should be of opinion that a trespass had been 
committed, the only person to whom the de- 
fendant was liable was the tenant. 

His Honour concurred with Mr. Buchanan, 
that the door in the passage was the tenant’s 
outer door. If there had been a door in the 
kitchen, which led to the premises broken into, 
then the defendant would have been justified. 
The defendant was clearly liable for trespass ; 
but such an action could not be maintained by 
the plaintiff in the present action, who was 


| only entitled to recover the value of the gooda 


distrained by the defendant, and which, in 


| his Honour’s opinion, had been unlawfully 


seized, 
The goods having been valued at 4/., a ver- 


| dict was given for that amount. 





GUMMER v. PowEL.L.—This was an action | 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
A GENERAL court was held on Thursday, the 2nd 
instant, at the Court-house, Greek-street ; Sir John 
Burgoyne in the chair. 

The first subject was to receive the recommenda- 
tions of the Financial Committee for payment of 
certain items for wages, flashing, and contracts, &c., 
amounting altogether to 647/. for the past week. A 
tabular statement was handed in, containing the 
different heads of expenditure. 

The Hon. Fred. Byng rose, and said, in reference 
to the item for flushing, that charge appeared to 
have been made for merely stirring the offensive 
odours of the sewers, to the annoyance of the public 
at large, andthe sum of 647/. for the week’s expen- 
diture was an extraordinary amount. The vestry of 
the parish of St. James’s had pressed upon him the 
necessity of not discontinuing his attendance at the 
court, so that he might use his endeavours in check- 
ing wasteful expenditure upon experiments ; but he 


| was of opinion that his visits there were quite use- 


less. He had no desire to ‘‘ obstruct ’’ the public 
business, or to sanction illegal proceedings. How- 


| ever, he must allude to the expenses of these expe- 


riments, which fell heavily upon the ratepayers, and 
he had no doubt would speedily rouse the parishes 
to take measures for the dissolution of a commission 
which spent the public money in useless objects, 
and did not remedy existing abuses. He wished to 
allude to another subject, and that was, that if any- 
thing more eminently than another could show the 
propriety of the protest that he had presented, it 


Mr. Chadwick rose to order.—This was not the 


Mr. Byng had 


| been long enough a member of that board to know 


withdraw, and the instrument under which the |! 


to him. 


such notice, and that he gave Shetlock direc- 
tions to break open the door, but considered 
that he was justified in so doing, the door 


which was wide open. 

His Honour inquired if there was any door 
communicating from the kitchen to the shop? 
The defendant replied in the negative. 

Shetlock, in the course of a rigid examina- 
tion, admitted that he produced a false war- 
rant. 
| Mr. Buchanan, who argued the case for the 
| plaintiff, contended that the defendant had 
| clearly been guilty of a trespass. 
| door, notwithstanding it was in the passage, 


The shop- | 


The defendant admitted that he had received | 


that order should be followed out. If he had any- 
thing to bring forward against the commission, let 
him prove his case ina proper and regular manner. 

Mr. Byng said he would submit to the decision 
of the Chairman; but he wished to know when 


| plaintiff pat in her claim having been shown | Would be the proper time to speak on an Act of 


Parliament which had not been heard of in the 
court, and had been passed without the slightest 
knowledge of it by the members of the court. 

Mr. Chadwick replied that this was a commission 


| issued by the Crown, and the Act referred to had 
. ' | been brought in by the Government on their own 
being in the passage, and also on the ground | 
that he had previously obtained an entry into | 
the kitchen occupied by Offord, the door of | 


responsibility, and therefore they were not consti- 
tutionally required to give notice of it to the court. 

Mr. Leslie said, Mr. Byng had been requested 
by his vestry to attend, and he, finding a large item 


| for wages, wished to know how those wages were 


expended, As they were charged in a mass, they 
had no power to judge whether they had been pro- 


| perly employed. 


A long personal altercation ensued, and after 


| some delay Mr. Chadwick proceeded to address the 


| court at some length. 


He said it had been held up 
to parishes that they were spending enormous sums 


| of money for flushing the sewers, whereas the fact 


/and was an inner door, was the outer door of | 


| the tenant. 


of chambers was not an outer door. 
fendant, therefore, 
| entry, had unlawfully possessed himself of the 
| plaintiff’s property. 
to the tenant, the defendant would have had 


in the case of the Duke of Brunswick r. Slo- 


If it were not so, as well might it | 
| be contended that the landing door of a suite | 
The de- | 
having made a forcible | cost. By their mode they had now reduced that 
fad the goods belonged | state of things, that even this economy had been 


woe | held up to be a waste of the ratepayers’ money. 
—.- | an undoubted right to distrain; although, as | Pp» tepay y 


j 





was, that sum did not exceed 240/. per week. 
This was for emptying sewers, which at the period 
to which the old commissioners belonged would 
have cost 6s. 6d. per load in carting away, to be 
discharged into the Thames or any other place 
found convenient, and no doubt in many cases into 
another sewer, only to be again raised at a fresh 


charge to 6d. per load. Such was the absolute 


For his part, he wished there had been more of this 
extravagance, and they had expended to a much 
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larger amount. This was a sample of the com- | into the sewer in Friar-street, which was 1 ft. 10 in. 


THE BUILDER. 


A warm discussion ensued upon this subject, in 
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plaints made by the old commissioners, and one of | lower than the sewer in the Blackfriars-road, which | which the Hon. Frederick Byng, Mr. Leslie, Mr. 
the points on which had been effected a large | was a sort of cul de sac, and filled with gases of the | Chadwick, Mr. Lawes, Mr. Ballar, and Captain 


economy. He was of opinion that if they could go | 


on free from the ‘‘ obstruction’”’ of the old commis- 
sioners, they might still further succeed in reducing 
the expenditure, and he now moved that the sum of 
6471. be agreed to. 

Mr. Leslie said, of all the ignorance he had ever 
heard in that court, nothing equalled what had 
just fallen from Mr. Chadwick. And what had 
called forth this philippic? They had signed a 
cheque for a certain amount, and they merely asked 
what it was for. They found items in the sheet for 
contracts for flushing, and other charges that they 
believed did not properly come under the head of 
‘* wages,’’ and they required explanation. 

Mr. Byng said he thought that it was quite useless 
for any commissioner to attend who was not on the 


Werks Committee. The Works Committee go- | 





verned the commission, and the rest of the Com- | 
missioners were perfect ciphers, who were treated 


with contempt. 


the cholera had been received in groups, were found 
indications of neglect of that which it was the object 
of this commission to remove, while localities had 
altogether escaped that had been properly cleansed. 
He greatly regretted that more had not been done ; 
but to say that nothing had been done was a great 


most deadly: character,—so much so, that a brick- | Dawson took part; and, after a good deal of oppo- 
layer going into it was ill for eighteen hours, and | sition on some points, it was finally acreed to. 
that it was impossible to get a lighted candle 15 A report was presented by Mr. Grant on the 
inches below the pavement. The sewer was 5 feet | drainage of Richmond, with various suggestions for 
3 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, and the deposit in it | its sanitary improvement, and that it should be 
was from 2 to 3 feet in depth. As atemporary | declared two divisions, under the titles of the Sheen 
measure, the report recommended trapping the | and Richmond divisions, and a special sewers rate 
house drains, | raised for the improvement of the same. Agreed to. 
The report led to a long conversation, in which | A long report was presented on the prevalence of 
an opinion was expressed that these sewers would | cholera in various parts of Southwark, particularly 
form a favourable means for a trial of Mr. Golds- | in the neighbourhood of Tooley -street and St. 
worthy Gurney’s plan for draining off the foul air | Georg e’s-road, attributing those cases that had oc- 


by means of a steam-jet, and decomposing the 


same by fire and chemical appliances. The sur- | 


veyor was directed to communicate with Mr. Gurney 
on the subject, and the report was received. 


A letter was received from the solicitor to Mr. | 


Rains, on the subject of the Bermondsey mill- 
streams, to inquire whether the commissioners 


| would be disposed to take the remainder of the 
Dr. Southwood Smith pointed out that wherever | 


misrepresentation, as there was a considerable im- | 


provement in the removal of filth over the former 
method. 

After further discussion, the following resolution 
was carried :—‘‘ That the weekly sheet be printed, 
with the items of the work done, and of the former 


charges of the like work, and an account of the | 


charges which any of the items may be intended to 
reduce, so far as such information can be obtained 
in the course of a week from this day.”’ 


The New Sewers Amendment Act.—On the re- | 


commendations of the Works Committee being 
brought forward, 
Mr. Leslie said, before they went into the recom- 


” 
| Poplar ...... 3,138 7 9 3,121 2 


mendations of the Works Committee, it would be as | 
well first to ascertain whether that committee had | 


any legal existence. He held in his hand a Bill that | ng , 
| proposition that Mr. Joseph Smith should report on 


he was told was a Government measure, brought 
forward on their own responsibility by his friend 
Lord Ebrington. It contained a clause to give the 
Works Committee power to do what they were doing 
at the time he entered his protest. The Works 
Committee, however, went on the principle that a 
majority of the commissioners could decide all ques- 
tions; but some of them feeling an uneasiness of 
conscience, went to Parliament to ask for the extra- 
ordinary powers contained in the fourth clause of 
the new Bill. (Mr. Leslie then read the clause 


giving the committees power to transact any busi- } 


ness falling within a certain class without being first 
hrought before the court, and, in fact, nearly to 


usurp the entire functions of the court.) This power | 


had been sought behind the backs of the commis- 
sioners, who had never been informed of it, and 
the clause had very properly been struck out by the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. Byng remarked that this Bill had been | 


brought into the House of Commons without the 
commissioners, or even the clerk, being consulted 
upon it. The Bill had been smuggled into the 
house under the care of its godfathers, Lord Ashley 
and Lord Ebrington, and yet fourteen of its clauses 
had been struck out.* 

On the next recommendation of the same com- 
mittee, that two additional assistant-surveyors be 
appointed, 

Mr. Leslie protested against adding to the array 


attendance on Committee A on Monday, Com- 
mittee B on Tuesday, and some ‘fid fad’’ for 
every day in the week, instead of attending to their 
duties. In fact, they had now arrived at such a 
point that he was determined the Chadwick system 
should no longer go on, but that it should be ex- 
posed and put a stop to. He had had eighteen 
months’ trial, which had proved his utter incom- 
petency for the management of that commission. 

Mr. Chadwick denied that he controlled the busi- 
ness of the commission, but he objected that in the 
interval of the intermittent courts the business of 
the commission should be brought to a stand. He 
then read a passage from the report of the Sanitary 
Commissioners in support of his opinion. Every 
step on the part of the old commissioners and old 
officers was one of retractation of principles and 
opinions of years. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

A report was presented by Mr. Grant, on the 
subject of offensive drainage in the neighbourhood 
of the Blackfriars-road, complained of recently by a 
deputation that attended the court. The report 
stated that in the immediate neighbourhood horses 
were skinned and boiled for dogs’ meat, and that in 
one yard were seven dead horses that would be 
boiled in one night, and the refuse from them cast 





* The principal heads of the new Act will be found in 
another part of our present number.— Eb. 





streams, making his client a proper compensation | 


for the same,—that Mr. Rains would offer every 
facility for the same,—-and suggested as the basis of 
an arrangement, the value of the land taken, and 
what it would cost to make the mill as efficient by 
steam as water power, including the cost of another 
steam-engine. (Cool enough!) 

The subject was referred to the surveyors, and it 
was mentioned incidentally, that the son of Mr. 
Rains had, within a few days, been fatally attacked, 
and had fallen a victim to the cholera. 

The next business was to make rates on the fol- 


lowing districts, viz.—Western division of West- | 


minster Sewers, Counters Creek district, and Pop- 
lar district. 

The subjoined is an abstract of the old and new 
rate :— 
New Rate. 


Amount of Rate. Collected. 


Westminster 


division ..417,730 7 0 £€17,508 13 6 €19,000 § 9g | 


Counters Creek 


district .... 3,755 5 4 3,687 i 4,757 18 4 


The collection averaged 974 per cent. 
A long acrimonious conversation ensued on the 


the borings for the purpose of the proposed tunnel 


| scheme, which was agreed to. 


A communication was received from the visiting 
justices of Tothill-fields prison, on the drainage of 
that locality, and a report upon it was presented by 
Mr. Gotto, the surveyor, recommending a re- 
arrangement of the internal drainage, and a removal 
of a portion of the prisoners, as it was originally in- 
tended only to receive 500, but recently no less 
that 809 persons had been crammed within it. 
Eleven fatal cases of cholera had taken place there 
—9 males and 2 females. Report agreed to. 

A vast mass of other business was brought for- 
ward, and, after a sitting of nearly six bours, and 


the exhibition of much unpleasant feeling, the | 


court adjourned. 


The court met again on Thursday last, the Rev. 


W. Stone in the chair. It was resolved, on the | 


recommendation of the Finance Committee, that 


Mr. Hatton be permanently appointed clerk of ac- | 
counts, at a salary of 350/. per annum, to commence | 


from Midsummer Jast. 


A lengthy document was received from the in- | 


habitants of South Lambeth, setting forth that 


cholera had broken out in that district, caused, as | 


they believed, by open drainage and the nuisance 
arising from the Effra river, from which exhaled the 


- “en : 2 | most noxious effluvia. Referred to the surveyors. 
of officers that he then saw before him, who were in | 


A letter was received from Sir George Grey, Se- 


cretary of State for the Home Department, enclos- | 


ing a document from Mr, Baker, one of the coro- 
ners for Mie*'esex, on the subject of a complaint 
made by the ,uardians of the poor of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel, that he was in the habit of holding 
unnecessary inquests on persons who had died of 
cholera, and justifying their necessity at the present 
moment more than ever. Several commissioners 
expressed their opinion upon the document, and 
Dr. Southwood Smith declared that no inquests had 


been held without good effects and valuable infor- | 


mation elicited ; that the greatest neglect had been 
shown by the guardians of the Whitechapel Union, on 
the outbreak of the cholera ; and that had it not been 
for the influence of Mr. Baker, used for two hours, 
the jury in a particular case would have re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against them. 

The letter was referred to the Works Committee. 


The following resolution of the Works Committee 


was proposed for adoption :-— 

‘* That, in consequence of the receipt by the 
commissioners of various suggestions for the sewage 
of the metropolitan districts, this committee recom- 


consideration and report, the plans by Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Phillips, and ali other plans suggested ; 
and also to order that, till further order, this com- 


0 
0 2,375 9 3} 


curred in the latter to the improper emptying of cess- 
| pools by hand, which opinion was coincided in by 
| the coroner’s jury, who gave it as their opinion 
that this course had only aggravated the evils it was 
intended to check. 

The matter was ordered to be immediately 
attended to by the surveyors. 
| A weekly balance-sheet, ordered to be printed at 
the last court, was presented, and upon this Mr. 
Leslie took the opportunity of repudiating the 
assertions of waste on the part of the old commis- 
sioners, and denying the large economy stated to 
have accrued from the system of flashing by Mr. 
Chadwick, and that the returns presented as the 
charge for flashing were false, and did not include 
several large items that were incurred for earting 
away the refuse left by the flushes, and he intimated 
that three commissioners would call for a special 
court to investigate the whole question. The 
question was adjourned. 

Just as the court was about to rise, a Mr. 
Hawkins rose and addressed the commissioners, and 
having made some inquiries as to permission to 
present a plan for the drainage of London, ad- 
| dressed Mr. Chadwick, threw his card on the table, 
| and expressed his determination of meeting him on 
the 20th instant, when he would prove that he 
| (Mr. C.) had obstructed measures of improvement, 
and that he would expose the schemes and intrigues 
that had been going on. The court expressed their 
determination not to be made the vehicle of such 
communications. Mr. Hawkins then abruptly re- 
tired. 





| PAiscelianea. 
Horstinc Apparatus Av BRITANNIA- 
pripGe.—The lifting of the tube lately laid 
| down at the piers has probably by this time 
begun. The Bramah’s hydraulic presses, by 
| the power of which this work is to be done, 
| are noble instruments. The largest has a 
| cylinder 11 inches thick, with a piston or ram 
| 20 inches in diameter, and the lift a span of 
| 6 feet. The weight of the cylinder is sixteen 
tons,—of the whole machine forty tons. This 
one alone has power enough to lift the whole, 
a weight, it is estimated, equivalent to that of 
30,000 men. It would spout the water pressed 
into its cylinder to a height of nearly 20,000 
feet, according to Mr. Clark, or more than 
five times the height of Snowdon, or 5,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc. And yet any one 
| man can “put a hook into the nose of (this) 
Leviathan,” and, alone with him, with the 
utmost facility and precision, guide and con- 
trol his stupendous action. ‘There are two of 
| smaller power, with rams 18 inches in 
| diameter. These are placed side by side on 
| the top of the Britannia Tower, and act in 
| conjunction with the larger, which stands at 
the same level on a tower adjoining. The 
chains descending to the tube below, are like 
those of an ordinary suspension bridge, in 
eight and nine links alternately. The weight 
of one of these alone is about 100 tons, or 
more than that great ‘lift,’ the duke’s statue, 
at Hyde-park-corner. They are attached to 
the rams by iron yokes, or cross heads, of 
great thickness. The two chains pass through 
square holes at each end, and are gripped at 
the top by clams or cheeks, of wrought-iron, 


| screwed like a vice. At the lower end the 


chains are attached to the tube, or rather to 
lifting frames within its extremities, by three 
sets of massive cast-iron beams, crossing, one 
above another, and secured by wrought-iron 
straps, passing over the upper pair, and de- 
scending into the bottom ceils, where they are 
keyed. The ends of the chains fit under deep 
shoulders or notches in the lifting frames, 


mend the court to refer to this committee, for their | where they are secured by screw bolts. These 


lifting frames and beams add other 200 tons 
to the weight to be lifted. As the tube rises, 
it is to be wedged till the masonry is filled in 


mittee be, after August 20, 1849, open to all the | every lift of six feet, so that the process will 


commissioners.’’ 


be slow. 
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Prosectep Works. — Advertisements 
have been isstied for tenders, by 16th inst., 
for a new water wheel and pumps, &c. (sepa- 
rate tenders), for the corporation of the city 
of Oxford; by 1st September, for the erection 
of a dwelling-house at Kippax, near Leeds ; 
by 4th September (postponed from 6th August), 
for works to be executed in a new pauper 
lunatic asylum at Powick, near Worcester; by 
21st inst., for additional building and altera- 
tions at Penrith workhouse; by 14th, for the 
reconstruction of the laundry and erection of 
steam apparatus for washing, cooking, and 
heating certain wards in the Thame union 
workhouse, and other alterations and works 
at same (building and engineers’ work to be 
separately tendered for); by a date not speci- 
fied, for the construction of sewers and pipe- 
drains at Southampton, also of private drains 
to 150 properties there; by 16th, for the con- 
struction of a small iron bridge at Wyming 
brook, Upper Hallam,—also for roadmaking 
and walling there; by 21st, for 5,000 yards of 
broken Guernsey granite, for Whitehall and 
Regent’s-park ; and by 28th, for fire-bricks 
and clay, loam, and glacs-grinders’ sand for 
the naval Jock-yards. 

Raitway Jorrines.—West-bridge station, 
on the North Midland, has been burnt to the 
ground by spontaneous combustion of ‘waste’ 
—grease, oil, &c. The Huddersfield and 
Manchester tunnel is said to be more than 
three miles in length, and to pass at a depth of 
652 feet below the ridge of the hill, which it 
pierces so straight that on a clear day one can 
see through from either end.——The receipts 
on the Croydon and Epsom line are said to 
have increased 13 per cent. by reducing the 
scale of charge for periodical tickets, increasing 
the number of third-class trains, and issuing 
excursion tickets from London at reduced 
rates. A correspondent of the Sheffield 
Times, who calls himself “ One of the Jury,” 
denies the truth of an assertion in a Sheffield 
paper, that “ the disastrous fall of twenty-one 
of the arches of the Rother viaduct in Septem- 








ber last was occasioned by the premature re- | 
moval of one of the centres,” and states that | 


the fact was fully established that the fall was 
occasioned by the sinking of one or more of 
the piers, caused by the insufficiency of the 
foundations. “From the evidence of other 
parties,” he adds, “and from personal obser- 
vation on the spot, I can show you that the 
original foundations of many of the piers were 
built on an alluvial deposit, and not on the 
natural formation—that the centres were not 
removed from those arches which first fell— 
that twenty-six: out of the thirty-five piers have 
been taken down, although many of them 
stood erect, and almost uninjured by the fall 
of the arches—that twenty-five of these piers 
have been rebuilt upon piles, and one on a 
much deeper stone foundation, and that the 
whole of the piers are this time built up solid, 
instead cf hollow, as was the case in the first 
instance. Why has all this been done if the 
fall was occasioned simply ‘ by the premature 
removal of a centre ?’”’ 

Tue Irish Bog Dacaincs.— The great 
discovery noticed in our last is likely to resolve 
itself, even sooner than we anticipated, into a 
mere ignus fatuus. First comes a cry of de- 
spondency from Dartmoor bogs, into which 
“brother tradesmen” were beguiled by a 
wicked imp of bog-extraction “ equal to the 
Ashley statement.” Then comes Mr. Owen 
himself, to deny that he had ever made expe- 
riments on thousands of tons of bog, had ever 


expended a fortune in such experiments, or | 


ever carried on for a year sucha large estab- 
lishment as was represented. And Lord 
Ashley, too, himself, complains of misrepre- 
sentation. In short, the bog-spermaceti ‘on 
the table’ of the House of Commons seems to 
have been a true exhalation of bog, that “ cast 
the glamour o’er the een” of even sharp- 
sighted members the moment it was lighted. 
A manufacturer of carbonate of ammonia, 
astonished, or rather amused with the splendid 
vision, asks in the Times, how it happens 
that 600lbs. weight of that article can 
be worth 301, while he can only ob- 
tain 9/. 10s. for the very same quantity. 
“ If Lord Ashley’s informant,” he adds, “ has 
been as over-sanguine in the quantity obtained 
as in the value, this amount should be again 
divided by three to give a proper result.” As 
to peatine and other articles mentioned, if they 











were produced in sufficient quantity to rege- 
nerate a dozen Irish parishes, they would, he 
is assured, become so depreciated as not to be 
worth collecting; and then, as for calling 
vegetable tar tallow, it must be only meant 


for a joke. Even the O’Gorman’s assurance 
that the ‘ spermaceti’ was of ‘ home manu- 
facture’ and ‘ contained no foreign ingredient,’ 
was but an equivocal one, although, we be- 
lieve, there is no doubt that candles may be 
extracted from bog. 

Curist Cuvurcn, BaTrrersea.-—This new 
church was consecrated, on the 27th ult., by 
the Bishop of Winchester, attended by a large 
number of the clergy of the surrounding 
parishes. The church is of the Decorated or 
Middle Pointed style, with a tower and spire ; 
the plan is cruciform, with nave, aisles, and 
chancel, also a children’s chapel on the north 
side of the chancel, opening thereto and to the 
north transept by pointed archways, which are 
to be filled with oak open carved screens. The 
principal entrance is by a doorway, surmounted 
by a crocketed gablet, in the tower, which is 
attached to the west end of the nave on the 
north side. The organ-loft is in the tower. 
At the east and west ends are large five light 
windows with traceried heads. The east win- 
dow is filled with painted glass, by Mr. Ballan- 
tine, of Edinburgh, who has introduced prisms 
of coloured glass (an invention of his own) at 
the intersections of the pattern, to throw the 
prismatic rays. In the children’s chapel there 
is a painted glass window, presented by the 
architect, Mr. Charles Lee. The reading- 
desk, pulpit, seats in the chancel, and com- 
munion railing, are of oak, enriched with 
carving, by Mr. Ollett, of Norwich. The 
centre of the pavement of the chancel, as also 
the risers of the steps, are inlaid with Min- 
ton’s encaustic tiles. The church will accom- 
modate 950 persons, half being in free-seats, 
and the entire cost is stated to be a little more 
than 6,000/. We have not yet seen the building. 

STAINED Winpow, St. Perer’s Cuurcn, 
Derspy.—The east window of St. Peter’s 


Church, Derby, was completed on Thursday | L 
| erected on the Finchley-road, to send in de- 
| signs, yet several did not do so, on account of the 


last. Five lights compose the lower part, and 


| eighteen (in the tracery) the upper; the former 


has been described in Tue BvuiL_per at page 
273. The subjects of the latter are the resur- 
rection, the ascension, the annunciation, the 
four evangelists, with their respective emblems, 
and the apostles St. Paul, St. Mathias, St. 








Thomas, St. James, St. Barnabas, and St. | 


Philip ; the remaining four contain the figures 
of St. George, St. Patrick, St. David, and St. 


Andrew, the patron saints of the United King- | 


dom. Besides these are four small squares 
which are filled with the arms of the ; tag 
Mr. Simpson, and with angels bearing scrolls. 
Each of the five large figures in the lower 
compartment is surrounded with a gorgeous 
canopy, exact copies from those in the window 
of the choir of York Minster. Messrs. Barker 
and Son, 6f York, are the artists. The execu- 
tion of the window is good. As for the design, 
it does not show well for our artists that they 
are found to fly to ancient beauties, which re- 
duces them at once to the level of servile 
copyists. + oe ee 9 
Royat AcapemMy Rerorm.—Sir: Is it 
not a great pity that the institution which 
takes the arts peculiarly under iis wing in this 
country, viz., the Royal Academy, should be 
so unwilling to relax any of its laws for the 
sake of exciting the public mind to love of art. 
I have on former occasions suggested that it 
would be a good thing to let the lower public 
enjoy the exhibition of painting and sculpture, 
say for a fortnight, at half price, 6d., and for 
two or three days at quarter price. The 
Royal Academy are very unwilling to make 
the least alteration in their ways ; what a paltry 
thing it is that we past students should, after 
ten years, have to drop our hands for a shil- 
ling every visit we make to the exhibition; one 
would not mind the catalogue, but it seems 
unworthy a great public institution, after once 
permitting a boon, to withdraw it, but still 
one would not begrudge the money if there 
was good reason to believe that the funds of 
the academy were really well applied. I say 


it without hesitation, the funds of the academy 
are not fruitfully spent for the cause of art, 
I have no hostility against the academy, but I 
do happen to know a good many of the ins 
and outs, and feel with many others that im- 
provement is necessary.—A Past STuDENT. 


| 











Improvep Iron Pipes ror WaTEr, GAs, 
AND Drainace. — Sheet-iron pipes, of a 
peculiar description, were patented in 1838, by 
M. Chameroy, a French engineer, and have 
in France been extensively employed for 
gas, water, and drainage,— being con- 
sidered more economical than cast-iron, 
possessing freedom from all leakage, are 
uninjured by salts or acids, bear great deflec- 
tion without injury, and for water are far more 
conducive to health. Messrs. Fox, Henderson, 
and Co. have purchased the exclusive licence for 
their manufacture in England, and erected 
machinery for executing large contracts. They 
are made of sheet-iron, bent to the requisite 
form, strongly rivetted together, and coated 
with an alloy of tin; the longitudinal joints 
are also soldered, rendering them air-tight and 
water-proof. For additional stiffness and pro- 
tection, they are then coated on the outside 
with asphalte cement ; and, when intended for 
water, the inside is also coated with bitumen, 
which resists, like glass, the action of acids 
and alkalies. They become so elastic by these 
processes that an 8-inch pipe will bear, it is 
said, a deflection of 1 foot in 50, without leak- 
ing at the joints, or injury to the pipe itself. 
The vertical joints screw together sémilar to 
a cast-iron gas pipe. 

CorrvuGaTep Iron Hovses.—A house 
constructed of corrugated iron, by Mr. John 
Waiker, of Old-street-road, has been sent to 
San Francisco. ‘The structure measures 75 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 20 feet high, and is 
composed of plates of iron, each 8 feet long: 
its cost was 600/. Mr. Walker has likewise in 
course of construction eight other corrugated 
iron houses for California, each having three 
dwelling-rooms and one store-room. Corru- 
gated iron has considerable strength, with little 
weight, and seems to have advantages for port- 
able dwellings and store-houses. 

INDEPENDENT CoLLEGE—CoMPETITION. 
—With reference to a paragraph in our last 
number, we are requested to mention that, 
although several architects were invited by the 
committee of the proposed college about to be 


very short period, of only one month, allowed 
for preparing the design, and the lintted sum 
to which the competitors were restricted. 

A DeFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE.—What 
do your readers think of the following deii- 
nition of architecture by Mr. Macaulay, in the 
410th page of the first volume of his ‘‘ History 
of England?”—* An art which fs half a 
science—an art in which none but a geome- 
trician can excel—an art which has mo stand- 


| ard of grace, but what is directly or indirectly 


dependent on utility—-an art of which the 
creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk.” E. 

Tue Marsie Arcu.—Three years ago the 
suggestion was made in Tue Buitper of 
placing this arch to form a public entrance to 
St. James’s-park, at Spring-gardens, and it 
was referred to again a short time since. I 
wish to make a similar suggestion, with some 
modifications. To Buckingham Palace there 
are but the three chief approaches mentioned 
below,—one down Constitution-hill, the other 
through Buckingham-gate, the third under the 
arch at the Horse Guards. Of these. the two 
former are little better than backways, and a 
coachman must almost stoop on entering the 
latter. There is, indeed, no main approach ; 
but one glance at the map shows that the Mall 
in St. James’s-park, by the removal of a few 
houses in Spring-gardens, could be at once 
converted into a truly main one, conducting 
direct from Charing-cross to the Palace gates. 
By removing these houses, and by lopping 
and trimming the trees, besides supplying the 
deficiency, a view of the stone building at the 
end of an avenue of trees would be added to 
the architectural embellishments of Charing- 
cross—a new feature, almost, to the capital 
itself. The marble arch should be placed, to 
complete this main Palace entrance, within 
the entrance, and completely detached, after 
the manner of the Roman triumphal arches, 
and those in Paris. Providing, then, by this 
scheme, a main approach to Buckingham 
Palace, a view of the Palace and the Mall to 
Charing-cross, and° an effective site for the 
marble arch, I think it must be allowed that 
the suggestion is worthy of consideration. 

H, Fisup, B.A, 
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Vor. VII.—No. 340.] THE BUILDER. 383 
— s _—aee penne ernment 
Sours Myton Wieuivae Seubeis are | RITISH MUTUAL LIFE GOFFICE.— REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
to be erected in the Grecian style, near Great | £0 _ The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- SIM MS (late William Clesve), of Wilton-road,Pimlico Basin, 


Thornton-street Chapel. They are to be faced | 
with white stock bricks and stone dressings | 
and cornice. The ground floor, an infants’ 
school, is 41 feet by 24 feet, with two class | 
rooms, each 11 feet square. There are also 
two covered play-grounds, one 27 feet by 15 
feet, and the other 42 feet by 27 feet, and up- 
wards of 700 square yards of open play- ground 
in addition. On the first floor the junior | 
school is 58 feet by 27 feet; a class-room ad- 
joining, 20 feet by 13 feet; and an industrial- 
rvom, 27 feet by 14 feet. "The master’s-house | 


is to be at the end of the school buildings, | 


commanding the play-grounds and out-build- | 
ings. The entire cost will be about 2,000/., 
about one-third Government grant. The land, 
value 500/., was presented by Mr. Thomas | 


Holmes, who laid the foundation-stone on | 
Mr. William Foale is the } § 


Monday week. 
architect ; and the contractors are Messrs. B. 
Musgrav e, bwicklayers; Steele and Darneley, 


joiners; R. Wilson, mason; P. Stringer, | 


plumber; Dauber and Son, slaters; Wilson 
and Woedfin, ironfounders; W. Wardale, 
painter. 

Supp.y or Water To Winpsor CastLe. 
—The expense of the “increased supply of 
water” to the castle is estimated at 10,000/., 
which the Lord Chamberlain considers to be 

“‘ urgently required ” for the frequent cleansing 
of the drains, and more especially for the safety 
of the Castle in case of fire, the present 
supply being very uncertain and deficient in 

quantity. sThis “ special service ” will require 
the superiméendence of an engineer, and Mr. 
James Simpson has been selected for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Simpson will charge a commission 
of 5 per cent. on the outlay, not exceeding the 
amount of his estimate—10,000/, 


emer: mre 





TENDERS. 


For repairing one house and rebuilding another, Clare 
Market. Mr. Peacock, architect :— 


Hooper...... SaWanatadecusseeseus £1,393 
COR cc ccccncccvevcavesesccsssccs 1,100 
Chesterman (accepted)............ 1,080 


Reccived on the 23rd ult., for the erection of almshouses, 
Gravesend. Mr. J. Gould, jun., surveyor :— 


TROWPOGR 0c ccsccocesevecces £1,590 0 
EG hecvawendedbe vd wedecs be 1,561 0 
MA ckcedetebveued cess cus . 1,380 0 
EROTUNOME cc tc ccecccccecedse 1,379 10 
CREE, 0a coscecccesencesessece 1,360 0 
CE vc cnessesecessitovsece :273 0 
CE (cn actocetevenevanes 1,130 06 
Pink {aceepted) ....ccccsecees 1,080 0 
CEs ote in dnteenvisicavées 1,027 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





eye gt ; iE. Da” *F. 8A.” “A Poow,” * W. 
hs. “Hh. **A Subscriber and Advertiser,”’ “A. 
» Fatal» S G.” ‘shalt have a paragraph), “J. B.,’’ Cam- 
den-town (shall hear from us), ““G. R. F.,” ** W. W.” 
shall appear), ‘‘ Smithfield Market”’ (unavoidably post- 


poned), ‘* H.,’’? “F. C.” 


ter (some of the numbers are out of print; about 200 of 
them could be had at published price—write to publisher ; 
the advertisement would be 5s.; one complete set “ Tue 
Buitper could be had at 21s. per volume), ‘‘ W. L.’ 

we cannot give the information required), *‘ J. L.,’’ ‘* Mr. 


L.,’* **A Builder’s Clerk,’ “ R. W.”’ (shall ~ th from us), | 


‘** A Competitor” (premiated pians are usually retained by | 
committees ; it depends on wording of the advertisement 


** Pilgrimages to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas | 


of Canterbury,’’ by Desiderius Erasmus, translated by J. 


Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Westminster, Nichols, 1849); “A | 
Guide to Building Societies,” by J. H. James, Consulting 


Actuary (Simpkin and Marshall, 1849); ‘* The First Prin- 
ciples of Artificial Manuring,” by Dr. John Ryan (Simpkin 
and Marshall). 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TRHE NILE. NOW OPEN, Afternoons a 


Three, Evenings at Fight o 
Viecadilly. a new and splendid MOVING PANOKAMA of the 
NILE, exhibiting the whole of the stupendous works « oes antiquity 





how remaining on its hanks, between Cairo, ‘the capital of Egypt, | 
{ | nature of the material, the specinicus of those times now exhibiting 





and the seecnd cataract in Nubia. Painted by Heury Warren ar 
James Fahey, and Joseph Bonomi, from drawings by the latter, 
made during a residence of many years in Egypt 


Stalls, 3s. ; pit, 2°; gallery, Ls 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTIT U- 


TION. — Rome Illustrated in an entirely new Series « 
Dissolving Views. Daily at Half-past Four, and every Ev 
Quarter to Ten o’clock.—A Descriptive Lecture, 

Ynost interesting points connected with the * xt 
Mr. J. Russell.—Lectures on Chemistry. ri e 4 M. A . 
Daily at Half past Three, and on the E Sod of Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at Nine o'clock. Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoffner, 
on Masters’s Patent Process of Fr ~ezinng Dessert Ices, &e. The 
Oxy- hydrog zen Microscope Daily at (ne o'clock, and every Evening 
at Eight. Diver and Diving Bell - Admission, Is: Schools, half 

price. 


J “L’ cr Lr '"L’ a 
7IRE BRICKS, STOCK BRICKS, and | 
RED GOODS, of every description and first-rate quality : 
most extensive stock always on hand.—WARD and ©0., of Hon- 
duras Wharf, Bankside, beg to coli the attention of buyers to their 
resent low prices for cash :—Good hard stock, per 1.090, dia. ; 
pickings, from 3is.: best Yorkshire pan tiles, 484 ; ditto plain, wa; 
Stourbridge bricks, &. 5a ; Welsh, 44 15s.; Newcastle, 41. los. ; fire 
lumps, tiles, clays, loams, malting and oven tiles. and every vartehy 
of fire goods in general used im furnaces, coke-ovens, &c. &e. : 
Tvateh clinkers, sand; ground, red, and white house sand — 
Country buyers will find this the cheapest market. Goods made to 
pattern. 











dl 


+ QAMUEL CUN 
| GAMUEL CUNDY, 


shall appear), ‘‘ W. W.’? (shall | ‘ 
hear from us; thanks), *‘ J. G.’’ (gave no address; we shall } 
be happy to communicate with him), *‘ A. P. H.,’’ Glouces- | 


ck atthe EGYPTIAN HALL, | 


4 j 
Builder.” 2, York-atreet. Covent Garden, and at the Works. 


vantages gai ‘ior Assurers by the ich policies are 
granted Us this ti —Apply 4 CH oRLES.. SMEs THICKE. 
w Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


yi7, 





fae S) . 

4 RCHITECTS BUILDERS’, and 
| GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| 69, Lombard-street, London. 
| Cuoaremas, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Eoq., A.B.A. 
RUSTEES, ¥ 

T. L. Donaldson, Esq, A. Salvin, Fsq., P.S.A. 
8. Grimadell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq, FSA. 
The rates for both Pire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety en. Those for Life Iusurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premiam 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
| Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office’ 
| 69, Lombard-street, or of the agents, 
i JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 

POLICY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament 

a be principal of Mutual Life Assurance, No. 31, Lembard-street, 
ondon, 








TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq,, M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq, M.P. 
| Richard Malina, > James Fuller Madox, Esq 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. 


This Company is prohibited by their deed of constitution, duly re 
gistered in terms of the Act, from di sputing &@ policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habita, and other 
| matters deserving of inquiry prior to the contract being entered 
i nt », are held as finally settled when the assured receives his policy. 
opies of the annual report, and of the annual meeting of the 
i Ben prospectuses and se hedules may be obtained by personal 
or written appliention to the Head-office, or any of the Agents 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


wr . . — _—— 
V ALE: TIA SLAB COMPANY.—* The 

Atlas.” No. 1661, SAWN SLABS.—“ The Geraldine,” No. 
988, SAWN SLABS.—The above cargoes, of various thicknesses, 
now in course of delivery, at the Vaientia Slate Yard, Millbank- 
street, Westminster. 


, 4 “ 7 Ty > » ~ 
wT IRLING ’"S BELVEDERE SLATE 
n WORKS, hh Bote Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE 8L ABS, planed both faces, will 
¢ sent on application ——s being made, and inclosing a postage 
omme. The palews are under those atretans for inferior sian 


’ 
IML ICO SL A’ TE W ORKS .—GRE. AT 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr. MAGNUS 
has the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 
Slate Slabs of the finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 


faces :- 








jin. Lin. lin 











d.id i, ' 
Under4 ft. long, or3ft.wide| 3% | 5 6 7 y 12 | ft. sup. 
Ditto Sft. do., or3ft. do. | 4 17 ~ 10 l4 do 
Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. da. | 4) - 9 104 | 16 do. 
Ditto 7 ft. do., 3 ft. do. 5 ‘ 10 nl 18 do 





L arger 1 Slabs in pr yportion. 
Thick. 
| din. | tin. {iin lyin. [14in, 2in.| 














ee d. dj} aja fa 

Catting to order .. 114134 lb 2 | Pt. sup. 

| 

| FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 

|  Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted. is aly § yer foot super., or 2s. per foot cube (outside 


Fix a within five miles of the manufactory, 2d. per 
iper., or 6d. om foot cube, Enamelled boxed Chimney 

ously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 508. now reduced 
0s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 


nus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
| and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt « of 38. in postage stamps (to be deducted from €rst order re- 
eeived,) and which will be sult wondhegeh he ery liberal discount te the 
| trade.—Addresa, 39 U pper Belz place +, Pimlico. 


Mason and Builder, 
> PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform ARCH pint te on the PUBLIC 
we at he has availed himself of improvementsin his MACHINERY, 
by means of which he M enabled to produ: e GUT HIG WINDOWS 
MOULDINGS, PA ELAS, &e. &e., at a very cheap rate, out of 
a superior stone fr: n a west of England, aa durable as any soft 
stone, and particularly sound 
5. C. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
which produc ws, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
alline hardness, and in iproves the colour. 
INTS from 5. upwards. Specimens ou view of the various 


vies. 
en ret-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED 
} ot 











} 
| 
' 
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i 
| 












v ein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and workmanship, by improved machinery @a 
3 Se eee soe pecsboveseucescsee Se. 





on view in stock. 


| MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 


i] ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 


SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
| branch, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations 

CLERKS of WUKKS have their particular attention called to 
| the above est ry lishment. Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, and 
other enriched works, promptly executed 

| Every description of Ston 1¢ or Granite work prepared, ready for 
} fixin Delivered at the y s Railway 8, and carefully packed in 
| trucks —Pimlico Marble and Stone Works, Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico, 





i v 7 

ir YE RRA- COT TA, or -V ITRIFIE D STONE 
i WORKS, King Ex awe ard street, Westminster-road, Loudon. 
| -M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 
| Belvedere-road, emer ar begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
| facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfully 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, pearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 


all their primitive sharpness. 
| Growps, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
| terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
| tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coate of arms, devises, and every de- 
| scription of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 
| nearly half the cost of stone. 


| 
Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of * The 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma Marquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post recetre the moat 
| em mpt attention. WILLIAM P IGGOTT, 15. Pore Street, City, 
— urer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 

| Board of ermmees 


| GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 
a 





| 3 feet wide ........-++. £3 4 feet 6 inches wide ....£3 3 6 
| 3 feet 6 inches wide.... 7B © | 5 feet wide......---cee-s 3% 06 
4 feet wide ............ 218 0/| 6 fect Ginches wide .... 318 6 


| One of these. with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal a 2 ney List of Bedding, with full iculars of 
weight, sizes, ces, of every description of beddi ype free 
by post. —HE ALand ‘SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 1% (opposite 








the Chapel), Tuttenham-court-road. { 














REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
and Consumers gonstally, thet be has REDUCED the PRICE west 
keeps constant! in sock a lace ant general assortment of 





> , 
REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late S&S. Dare), Mahogany ans Timber Mer. 
Fy Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Brick! 
rms, begs to inform his friends pr the trade generally. ¢ he 
a stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, which ouly reqaire atrial to prove their decided 
lso repared by machinery from the very 
hest material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 





of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainseot, ein, 
beech, oak, &c.. in planks, boards, veneers, and pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights goods. All sawn prepared good 3 


except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying 1g sheds. 





MUIR'S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &c.,5awn on the most approved principle. 

Boards, &c., Pre Matched, and Grooved, Mair's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills fees all the advan 

| ae hr oy being con with the Thames by the Grosvenor 


Canal. fetched from the docks and home free of 
charge, 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 


NB. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
‘ 

GEENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — SAWING, PLABING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere- Lambeth, ween the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. WING Ay PLANING in all their 
Seaneies executed with the greatest despatch and puncta- 
ty, A 7 Stock of seasoned and beantifully bey Sona 
MOULDING consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of d a 

FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities | and at reasonable rates, 


HILLI PS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

IMPERIAL DE AL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CLITY-ROAD. beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisti of a 





+ 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLAN} Ka, BAT- 
TENS, of every dese ~* 9 = d thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, nm & mmediate use, white and 
RDS of all thicknemes, an 


patow Siresses TLoOORENG Bu 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and ‘ebckueen, 
And they are enabled to ofter all their goods at very moderate Prices, 


ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet-makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasone! in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but ts rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, Pe ry ae ana all the other in- 
conveniences attending the kee: ing ofa 
The DESICCATING SAW Pwd and Wetke MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERUITHE. adjoining 
the Commercial and Fast Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as required, 
and sent home fit for immediate use. —T. GIKMLING, Manager. 
For licenses to use the patent. scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
€ Company, 41, (iracechureh-street, City. 


TO AKCHITECTS, BU fib + a m PHOULSTERERS, AND 





\ OOD C ARVING: y in the cheapest 


and best manner. : stimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. BTALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-atreet. Boho, London. 


PORDAN’S PATENT MACHIN 


CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD she 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAY LOK, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build 
ing community to a pew feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their namerous patrons aud friends for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them es the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements tu the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble. 

T.. W.. and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a ver 
large saving, both of time aud money, is effected, so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finishet article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-earving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament. — Pur prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM cH ARLES BARRY, Esq 

“ Westminster, May 16th, 18464 

“ Gentlemen,--In reply to your letter requesting m) opinion of 
your s’ateut Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two years, in ite —— to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to mak« the most jeemabe report eencerning it, and to 
add that it has nore than justified the favoarable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty's Commissioners of Wooda 
and W orks for adoption —I remain, Gentlemen, feo ene’ 

“ CHARLES BABKY. 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


> . a om) h 
PAPERHANGINGS — At E. T. 
ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warchouse for 
English and French Paper-hangings, from One Peony per yard, to 
the most costly pannelled d The 4 4 are fitted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooma, showing at 
ene view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One 
Penny per yard. —451, Oxford-street. 


APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs. at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods, - i 
and quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. All the 
patterns are registered, and can only be supplied by ENNEL le 
= € ang SBY, rect, Southwark-bridge-road. Cheapest 
honse in London mak, marbles, and panel decorations A set of 
patterns. Ss. Se..to be deducted of an order of S.~ “Terms.cash. 


~_ FRENCH PAPER HANGINGS MADE IN bene =o 


MARKS and Co., in order to go with the 
© times, hare, in addition to their asual large and £ 
Stock of ry > ers, printed mane very choice FRENCH 
b- gene & stock x is now ready, THe varying from 
Pa piece of tweive = 
choice yo ay of marbles, oaks, ranites all made by im- 


Ein peasT intel ally arehouse, 69, Princes 
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Prosectep Works. — Advertisements 
have been isstied for tenders, by 16th inst., 
for a new water wheel and pumps, &c. (sepa- 
rate tenders), for the corporation of the city 
of Oxford ; by 1st September, for the erection 
of a dwelling-house at Kippax, near Leeds ; 
by 4th September (postponed from 6th August), 
for works to be executed in a new pauper 
lunatic asylum at Powick, near Worcester; by 
2ist inst., for additional building and altera- 
tious at Penrith workhouse; by 14th, for the 
reconstruction of the laundry and erection of 
steam apparatus for washing, cooking, and 
heating certain wards in the Thame union 
workhouse, and other alterations and works 
at same (building and engineers’ work to be 
separately tendered for); by a date not speci- 
fied, for the construction of sewers and pipe- 


drains at Southampton, also of private drains | 





to 150 properties there; by 16th, for the con- | 
struction of a small iron bridge at Wyming | 
brook, Upper Hallam,—also for roadmaking | 
and walling there ; by 21st, for 5,000 yards of | 


broken Guernsey granite, for Whitehall and 
Regent’s-park ; and by 28th, for fire-bricks 
and clay, loam, and glacs-grinders’ sand for 
the naval Jock-yards. 

Raitway JorrinGs.—West-bridge station, 
on the North Midland, has been burnt to the 


ground by spontaneous combustion of ‘waste’ | 





—grease, oil, &c. The Huddersfield and 
Manchester tunnel is said to be more than 
three miles in length, and to pass at a depth of 


652 feet below the ridge of the hill, which it | 


pierces so straight that on a clear day one can 
see through from either end. The receipts 
on the Croydon and Epsom line are said to 
have increased 13 per cent. by reducing the 
scale of charge for periodical tickets, increasing 
the number of third-class trains, and issuing 
excursion tickets from London at reduced 
rates. A correspondent of the Sheffield 
Times, who calls himself “ One of the Jury,” 
denies the truth of an assertion in a Sheffield 
paper, that “ the disastrous fall of twenty-one 
of the arches of the Rother viaduct in Septem- 
ber last was occasioned by the premature re- 
moval of one of the centres,” and states that 
the fact was fully established that the fall was 
occasioned by the sinking of one or more of 
the piers, caused by the insufficiency of the 
foundations. “From the evidence of other 
: parties,” he adds, “ and from personal obser- 








vation on the spot, I can show you that the | 


original foundations of many of the piers were 
built on an alluvial deposit, and not on the 
natural formation—that the centres were not 
removed from those arches which first fell— 
that twenty-six out of the thirty-five piers have 
been taken down, although many of them 
stood erect, and almost uninjured by the fall 
of the arches—that twenty-five of these piers 
have been rebuilt upon piles, and one on a 
much deeper stone foundation, and that the 
whole of the piers are this time built up solid, 
instead cf hollow, as was the case in the first 
instance. Why has all this been done if the 
fall was occasioned simply ‘by the premature 
removal of a centre ?’”’ 

Tue Irish Boc Daacincs.— The great 
discovery noticed in our last is likely to resolve 
itself, even sooner than we anticipated, into a 
mere ignus fatuus, First comes acry of de- 
spondency from Dartmoor bogs, into which 
“brother tradesmen” 
wicked imp of bog-extraction “equal to the 
Ashley statement.” Then comes Mr. Owen 
himself, to deny that he had ever made expe- 
riments on thousands of tons of bog, had ever 
expended a fortune in such experiments, or 
ever carried on for a year sucha large estab- 
lishment as was represented. And 


sentation. In short, the bog-spermaceti ‘on 
the table’ of the House of Commons seems to 
have been a true exhalation of bog, that “ cast 
the glamour o’er the een” of even sharp- 
sighted members the moment it was lighted. 
A manufacturer of carbonate of ammonia, 
astonished, or rather amused with the splendid 
vision, asks in the Times, how it happens 


that 600lbs. weight of that article can 
be worth 301, while he can only ob- 
tain i. 10s. for the very same quantity. 


“ If Lord Ashley’s informant,” he adds, “ has 
been as over-sanguine in the quantity obtained 
as in the value, this amount should be again 
divided by three to give a proper result.” As 
to peatine and other articles mentioned, if they 


a 





| last. 


were produced in sufficient quantity to rege- 
nerate a dozen Irish parishes, they would, he 
is assured, become 30 depreciated as not to be 
worth collecting; and then, as for calling 
vegetable tar tallow, it must be only meant 
for a joke. Even the O’Gorman’s assurance 
that the ‘ spermaceti’ was of ‘ home manu- 
facture’ and ‘ contained no foreign ingredient,’ 
was but an equivocal one, although, we be- 
lieve, there is no doubt that candles may be 
extracted from bog. 

Curist Cuurcn, Batrersea.—This new 
church was consecrated, on the 27th ult., by 
the Bishop of Winchester, attended by a large 
number of the clergy of the surrounding 
parishes. The church is of the Decorated or 
Middle Pointed style, with a tower and spire ; 
the plan is cruciform, with nave, aisles, and 
chancel, also a children’s chapel on the north 





| 
| 


side of the chancel, opening thereto and to the | 


north transept by pointed archways, which are 
to be filled with oak open carved screens. The 
principal entrance is by a doorway, surmounted 
by a crocketed gablet, in the tower, which is 


ImprRoveED Iron Pipes ror Water, GAs, 
AND Drainace. — Sheet-iron pipes, of a 
peculiar description, were patented in 1838, by 
M. Chameroy, a French engineer, and have 
in France been extensively employed for 
gas, water, and drainage, being con- 
sidered more economical than cast-iron, 
possessing freedom from all leakage, are 
uninjured by salts or acids, bear great deflec- 
tion without injury, and for water are far more 
conducive to health. Messrs. Fox, Henderson, 
and Co. have purchased the exclusive licence for 
their manufacture in England, and erected 
machinery for executing large contracts. They 
are made of sheet-iron, bent to the requisite 
form, strongly rivetted together, and coated 
with an alloy of tin; the longitudinal joints 
are also soldered, rendering them air-tight and 
water-proof, For additional stiffness and pro- 
tection, they are then coated on the outside 
with asphalte cement ; and, when intended for 
water, the inside is also coated with bitumen, 
which resists, like glass, the action of acids 


| and alkalies. They become so elastic by these 


attached to the west end of the nave on the | 


north side. 
At the east and west ends are large five light 
windows with traceried heads. ‘The east win- 
dow is filled with painted glass, by Mr. Ballan- 
tine, of Edinburgh, who has introduced prisms 
of coloured glass (an invention of his own) at 
the intersections of the pattern, to throw the 
prismatic rays. In the children’s chapel there 
is a painted glass window, presented by the 
architect, Mr. Charles Lee. The reading- 
desk, pulpit, seats in the chancel, and com- 
munion railing, are of oak, enriched with 
carving, by Mr. Ollett, of Norwich. The 
centre of the pavement of the chancel, as also 
the risers of the steps, are inlaid with Min- 
ton’s encaustic tiles. The church will accom- 
modate 950 persons, half being in free-seats, 
and the entire cost is stated to be a little more 


than 6,000/. We have not yet seen the building. | 


The organ-loft is in the tower. | 





STAINED WINDow, Sr. PETeErR’s Cuurcu, | 


Derspy.—The east window of St. 


Peter’s 


Church, Derby, was completed on Thursday | 


Five lights compose the lower part, and | 


| eighteen (in the tracery) the upper; the former | 
g ( 3 | j 





were beguiled by a | 


Lord 
Ashley, too, himself, complains of misrepre- | 








has been described in THe BuiLper at page 


273. The subjects of the latter are the resur- | 


rection, the ascension, the annunciation, the 


four evangelists, with their respective emblems, | 
and the apostles St. Paul, St. Mathias, St. | 
Thomas, St. James, St. Barnabas, and St. | 
Philip ; the remaining four contain the figures | 
| of England?””—*“ An art which is half a 


of St. George, St. Patrick, St. David, and St. 
Andrew, the patron saints of the United King- 
dom. Besides these are four small squares 
which are filled with the arms of the donor, 
Mr. Simpson, and with angels bearing scrolls. 
Each of the five large figures in the lower 


compartment is surrounded with a gorgeous | 


canopy, exact copies from those in the window 
of the choir of York Minster. Messrs. Barker 
and Son, 6f York, are the artists. The execu- 
tion of the window is good. As for the design, 
it does not show well for our artists that they 


are found to fly to ancient beauties, which re- | 


duces them at once to the level of servile 


copyists. oe HS 
Royat AcapemMy Rerorm.—Sir: Is it | 


not a great pity that the institution which | 


takes the arts peculiarly under its wing in this 
country, viz., the Royal Academy, should be 


| arch at the Horse Guards. 


processes that an 8-inch pipe will bear, it is 
said, a deflection of 1 foot in 50, without leak- 
ing at the joints, or injury to the pipe itself. 
The vertical joints screw together sémilar to 
a cast-iron gas pipe. 

CorruGcatep Iron Hovuses.—A house 
constructed of corrugated iron, by Mr. John 
Walker, of Old-street-road, has been sent to 
San Francisco. The structure measures 75 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 20 feet high, and is 
composed of plates of iron, each 8 feet long: 
its cost was 600/.. Mr. Walker has likewise in 
course of construction eight other corrugated 
iron houses for California, each having three 
dwelling-rooms and one store-room. Corru- 
gated iron has considerable strength, with little 
weight, and seems to have advantages for port- 
able dwellings and store-houses. 

INDEPENDENT CoLLEGE—COoMPETITION, 
—With reference to a paragraph in our last 
number, we are requested to mention that, 
although several architects were invited by the 
committee of the proposed college about to be 
erected on the Finchley-road, to send in de- 
signs, yet several did not do so,on account of the 


| very short period, of only one month, allowed 
ed sum 


for preparing the design, and the lir 
to which the competitors were restricted. 

A DeFinitTION oF ARCHITECTURE.— What 
do your readers think of the following defi- 
nition of architecture by Mr. Macaulay, in the 
410th page of the first volume of his ‘‘ History 


science—an art in which none but a geome- 


| trician can excel—an art which has mo stand- 


ard of grace, but what is directly or indirectly 
dependent on utility—an art of which the 
creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk.” E 
Tue Marsie Arcu.—Three years ago the 
suggestion was made in Tue BuiLper of 
placing this arch to form a public entrance to 
St. James’s-park, at Spring-gardens, and it 
was referred to again a short time since. I 
wish to make a similar suggestion, with some 
modifications. ‘To Buckingham Palace there 
are but the three chief approaches mentioned 
below,—one down Constitution-hill, the other 
through Buckingham-gate, the third under the 
Of these, the two 


| former are little better than backways, and a 


so unwilling to relax any of its laws for the | 
sake of exciting the public mind to love of art. | 
I have on former occasions suggested that it | 
| would be a good thing to let the lower public | 
| enjoy the exhibition of painting and sculpture, 
| say for a fortnight, at half price, 6d., and for 


two or three days at quarter price. 


The | 


Royal Academy are very unwilling to make | 


the least alteration in their ways ; what a paltry 
thing it is that we past students should, after 
ten years, have to drop our hands for a shil- 
ling every visit we make to the exhibition; one 
would not mind the catalogue, but it seems 
unworthy a great public institution, after once 
permitting a boon, to withdraw it, but still 
one would not begrudge the money if there 
was good reason to believe that the funds of 
the academy were really well applied. I say 
it without hesitation, the funds of the academy 
are not fruitfully spent for the cause of art, 
I have no hostility against the academy, but I 
do happen to know a good many, of the ins 
and outs, and feel with many others that im- 
provement is necessary.—A Past STUDENT. 





coachman must almost stoop on entering the 
latter. There is, indeed, no main approach ; 
but one glance at the map shows that the Mall 
in St. James’s-park, by the removal of a few 
houses in Spring-gardens, could be at once 
converted into a truly main one, conducting 
direct from Charing-cross to the Palace gates. 
By removing these houses, and by lopping 
and trimming the trees, besides supplying the 
deficiency, a view of the stone building at the 
end of an avenue of trees would be added to 
the architectural embellishments of Charing- 
cross—a new feature, almost, to the capital 
itself. The marble arch should be placed, to 
complete this main Palace entrance, within 
the entrance, and completely detached, after 
the manner of the Roman triumphal arches, 
and those in Paris. Providing, then, by this 
scheme, a main approach to Buckingham 
Palace, a view of the Palace and the Mall to 
Charing-cross, and° an effective site for the 
marble arch, I think it must be allowed that 
the suggestion is worthy of consideration. 
H, Frevop, B.A. 
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Sours Myton Wiaues n ScHOOLS are 
to be erected in the Grecian tite, near Great | 
Thornton-street Chapel. They are to be faced | 
with white stock bricks and stone dressings 
and cornice. The ground floor, an infants’ 
school, is 41 feet by 24 feet, with two class 
rooms, each 11 feet square. There are also | 
two covered play-grounds, one 27 feet by 15 | 
feet, and the other 42 feet by 27 feet, and up- | 
wards of 700 square yards of open play- ground | 
in addition. On the first floor the junior 
school is 58 feet by 27 feet; a class-room ad- | 
joining, 20 feet by 13 feet; and an industrial- 
rvom, 27 feet by 14 feet. "The master’s-house 
is to be at the end of the school buildings, | 
commanding the play-grounds and out-build- 
ings. The entire cost will be about 2,000/., 
about one-third Government grant. The land, 
value 5001., was presented by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, who laid the foundation-stone on 
Monday week. Mr. William Foale is the 
architect; and the contractors are Messrs. B. 
Musgrave, bricklayers; Steele and Darneley, 
joiners; R. Wilson, mason; P. Stringer, 
plumber; Dauber and Son, slaters; Wilson ‘| 
and Woedfin, ironfounders; W. Wardale, | 
painter. 

Supp.y op WaTerR TO Winpsor CAsTLE. | 
—The expense of the “increased supply of | 
water” to the castle is estimated at 10,000/., 
which the Lord Chamberlain considers to be r 

“ urgently required ” for the frequent cleansing 
of the drains, and more especially for the safety | 
of the Castle in case of fire, the present 
supply being very uncertain and deficient in | 
quantity. «Ihis “ special service ” will require 
the superimendence of an engineer, and Mr. 
James Simpson has been selected for the pur- | 
pose. Mr. Simpson will charge a commission | 


of 5 per cent. on the outlay, not exceeding the | 








amount of his estimate—10,000/. 
. } 
TENDERS | 

For repairing one house and rebuilding another, Clare | 
Market. Mr. Peacock, architect :— | 
Hooper . £1,393 

Cox aoe 1,100 | 
Chesterman (accepted)............ 1,080 i 


Reccived on the 23rd ult., for the erection of almshouses, 
Gravesend. Mr. J. Gould, jun., surveyor: 


Thompson........+. jteninetsteree © 
Crook ‘enenean vance aoe @ 
er ‘ 1,380 0 
Lilleystone 1,379 10 
COPUEG. cc ncvecssuneues 1 » 0 
Cuttrass.. 4,27 0 
Stephens Ore easeeeensoecese 1,130 06 
x nk accepted ‘ 1,080 0 

MOE igo v cedecs 1.027 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Receired,—“ G. E. D.,”’ ** F. S. A.,”” “A Fellow,” “* W. 
hak 








L.T.,’ “G.H.,” “‘A Subscriber and Advertiser,”’ ; 

Z.,”" *J. 8. G.”’ (shall have a paragraph), ‘' J. B.,’’ Cam- 
den-town (shall hear from us . "ie me Oe ee Oe 

shall appear), ‘‘ Smithfield Market” unay — ¥ post- 
poned), ‘* H.,”’ **F. C.” (sl hall appear), ‘* W. ” (shail 
hear from us; thanks), ‘J. G.” (gave no address; we shall 
be happy to communicate with him), ‘‘ A. P. H.,’”’ Glouces- 
ter ‘some of the numbers are out of ot rh about 200 of 
them could be had at publi ae price—write to pt eT ; 
the advertisement would be 5s.; one complete set of Tue 
3uitpER could be had at 2is, per volume), ‘ Ww G. L.” 
we cant not give the information requi red ae ee ee 
kniF'* A Builder's ( lerk,”? “R. W shall hear from us 


SA Ce soeaien? premiated plans are aonall y retained by 
committees ; it depen is on wording of the advertisement 

* Pilgrimages to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury,’’ by Desiderius Erasmus, translated by J. 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. (Westminster, Nichols, 1840); ‘A 
Guide to Building Societies,”” by J. H. James, Consulting 
Actuary (Simpkin and Marshall, 1849); ‘** The First Prin- 
ciples of Artificial Manuring,’’ by Dr. John Ryan (Simpkin 
and Marshall). 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
"SHE NILE.—NOW OPEN, Afternoons at 








Three. Evenings at Fight o’Cloct at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 
DPiecadilly a new and spl endid MOVING PANORAMA 
NILE, exhibiting the » f the stupendous works of anti 
now remaining on its ban ks between Cairo, the tal Egypt 

ithe second eatearact in ia Painted by Heary W n and 
James Fahey, and Joseph pe nomi, from drawings the latter 
made during @ Te siden ec of many years in fe gy pt 


Stalls, 3s.; pit, 2°; ¢ 4 
i OYAL POLYTEC HNIC INSTITPU- 


TION. — Rome Illus trated in an entirely new Series 






Dissolving Views. «hee fay Half pa st For v E 

Quarter to Ten o'cloc Descriptive Leeture, embracing th« 
most interesting points c “3 ted with the salbject, will given by 
Mr. J. Russell —Lectures on Chemistry, by Mr. J. M. As! ey, 
Daily at Half past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, W 
nesday, and Friday at Nine o'clock Lecture, by Dr. Bachh iffne rT. 


on Masters’s Patent so eas of Freez 
Oxy-hydrogen Microscope Daily at (me 
at Eight. Diver and brs ing Beil 
price 


Pre BRICKS, STOCK BRICKS, and 


RED GOODS, of every description and first-rate qualit 
most extensive stock always on hand WARD and ¢ a o “ Ho 
duras Wharf, Bankside. beg to coll the attention of buye t? 
present low prices for cash:—Good hard stock, per + VM 
k zs, from ss, : best Yorkshire pan tiles, 48. ; ditto plain, 

iridge bricks, 6L 5a; Welsh, 41. Lis.; Newcastle, 41, 10s 

umps, tiles, clays, loams, malting and oven tiles. and every ¥ 
of fire goods in general used in furnaces, coke-covens, &c 



















Country buyers will find this the cheapest market. Goods made to | 
pattern. 


} stamp. The prices are unc 


| th at he has availed himself of improver 


& is 
Dutch clinkers, sand ; ground, red, and white house sand ~ 1eht, ay aud prices, of every description of bed 
by } H 
jt 





RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 


| vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies are 


granted by this Office.—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
me jecretary, 17, New Bric dge-street, Blackfriars. 


RC H ITECT Ss’, BUI LDE RS’, and 
£ GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
69, Lombard-etreet, London. 


Cuainmas, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.RA. 


BUSTEES. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq, i A. Salvin, Fsq., FSA. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq. PSA. 

The rates for both Fire and Life Ingurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
iIngny he left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
The us large sums may de insured at the sma present outlay. 

rospectuses, forma of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 
69, fy d-street, or of the agenta. 
JOHN RE DDISH, Manager 





r \HE LON DON INDIS PUTABLE LIF E 

POLICY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament 
= the principal of Mutual Life Assurance, No. 31, Lombard-street, 

oncon 
TRUSTEES 

John Camphell Renton, Fsq., M.P. | Kichard Spooner, Esq., MP. 
Richard Malins, Es: %)' James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 

This Company is prohibited by their deed of constitation, duly re 
gistered in terms of the Act, from disputing a policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, Panic ts, and other 
matters serving ef inquiry prior te the co ntract being entered 
ints, are held as finally settled when the assured receives his policy. 

Or sof the annual rep rt, and of the annual meeting of the 
members, pr ~ ectuses and sc hedules may be obtained by personal 
or written application to the Head-office, or any of the Agenta 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager 


vr . “ Yr ’ 
ALENTIA SLAB COMPANY,.—* The 
Atlas.” No. 1661, SAWN SLABS.—“ The Geraldine,” No. 

988, SAWN SLABS. —The above cargoes, of various thicknesses, 
w in course of delivery, at the Vaientia Slate Yard, Millbank- 
sn set, Westminster 














@TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE | 


WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 

pes es of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
€ sent on application (post = being made, and inclosing a postage 
er those advertised for inferior slates. 


PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 








FURTHER RED T NIN THE FR g& OF ISTERNS. 









“i both faces, inch thick, grooved 
r., or 23. per foot cube utsi 
of the manufact ry, 3d. per 
ame xed Chimney 
is. now reduced 

















Mr. Magn lie anil t 
and pr rice-list oy 
I pt 
| 
trade 
‘AMUEL CU NDY, Mason and Builder, 
b PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Bel 


Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform ARC HIT EC T'S and the Pt ile 
his MACHINERY, 


ans of which he Pp cnattes to pent u ne GUTHL WINDOWS 





Mi ULDINGS, PANNELS, & &e., at a very che ap rate, outof | 






a snperior stone fr 
nd particularly 


as. ¢ HAS AN CCA 


of ‘Ei ugland, as durable as any soft 
“ing the above stone over, 
8 a sphere, a surface of 
sardines, and 1 mproves the colour 

m 5, upwards. Specimens on view of the various 





et 


Works 
Veir eves, of the best jual ty of 

n hip, by improved machinery @#a 

° TTTTTTTT TTT aa 





A variety on view in stock 


MEMORIAL CROSSE MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD 
STONES, &c., in great varicty of design. 






Res STORATION of CHURCHES. 


SAMU EL CUNDY having had much practice in this 

Sor Restorations 

CLE KS" wi save their par ar attention ¢« 

of Arms, De erated Pannels, 
ted 








od to 
and 





renr ie : 

E descriptio m of Stone or Granite work prepared, ready for 
fixing. ~De ered at the various Railways, and ca ally packed in 
acks.— Pimlico Marble manana me Works. Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico 





| PERRA-COT, TA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


: Edward.street, West minster-road, London. 
KD, from late oate’s Original Works, 
hve ere . Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gen try, 
Architects, tuilders, that he has re-established the mani. 
tur invaluable material, which has been success 
inent Architects and t} ers, in the ad ymment « of 
8, nearly 1 years has proved the imperishable 
ul, the specinicns of those times now exhibiting 
mitive sharpness. 
! statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, ami other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
tains. fonts, tazzaa, vasea, conta of arma, « ses, amd every < 
seri n of architec tara ornament, af prices in many instances 
nearly half the cost of stone. 












Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
Builder,” 3, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Work«a 





LDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
YARPAUL INS for COVERING ROOFS 


luring Repaira SCAFFOLD CORD and every dexcription 


| of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest $ termes, Marjuees and 


temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orde od T post receive the most 
rompt attention —-WILLIAM PIGG 115, Fore Street, City 
fanufacturer. by Appointment, to er ‘Majesty's Hono varable 
Board of Ordnance, 


[G ‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 





3 feet wide eee £3 8 © | 4 feet 6 inches wide ....43 3 0 
4 feet 6 inches wide.... 213 6 / 5 fect wide wo oa = 
i feet wide 218 | 6 feet 6 ine ies wide’ oe BR 6 


| Que of these. with a French mattress on it, is & most elastic and 


oft bed. Heal and Sen's List of Bedding, with full gectiontons of 

ing, sent free 
; EAL and SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite 
he ¢ hepel). Tuttenham-court-road. 





Rite PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave!, of Wilton-road,Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade Vast Re Ban now on Sand, 

at his Pome area the first of its kind ever 

large ment of Dry and Wellsensoned 0.0K a and a DEAL PRE, 
PARED. FLOORING: BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from } inch te i} inch thick, planed tos i width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Pricea Also, Tinber. 
Deais, Oak Planks, Scautlings, Sash Sills. Mouldings rae 
Machinery, Laths, &.—Apply at R. SIMMS (late Clesve's) 
Flooring Manufactory, titon- road, Pimlico bain 


.? a 

. REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 

BOARDS.—ALPRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trade 
and © onsummete genetaliy, that be has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constant uo stock a large and very general assortment of 
Sodaeed Ploor Boards and Matched Boarding, planed to a parallel 
breamith and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
of machine-prepared Mou! dings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to quality of we Whack, Upper a 
Bridge Wharf, eee and Old Barge Wharf, U 
street, Black friars. 


YREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING — 
THOMAS ADAMS (late & Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Sox uthwark, near the Bi ricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to infurm his friends and the trade generally, that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, at prices which ouly require a trial to prove their decided 
cheapness. Also mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scanthng 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &c. in planks, boards, vencers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights gooda, All sawn and prepared goods 
except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices m fery extensive dryi ing sheds 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STRERT, PIMLICO. 


(TUMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,3awn on the most agproved principle. 





REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr MAGNUS | 
| has the pleasure to publish the following redu ved prices for Welsh | 
Slate Slabs of the finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both | 
i “k i 
jin. Zin. [lin ()}in fidin [2in | — 
suinenetmenenaemistinieetncarenal -——— | 
djala}ata ja 
Under 4 ft. long, or3 ft.wide| 34 | 5 6 7 9 12 | Pfft. sup. | 
Ditto 5ft. do. or3ft. do. | 4 | 5547 8 }1o | 14 do. | 
Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do 44 | 64485 4 104 | 16 do, | 
Ditto Tft. do. or ft ‘Sr , ; 10 i is | do | 
Larger Slabs in proportion | 
Thick | 
Jin. | fin. {lim plgin.[ipin. [in| | 

nldicddapiabigiaanmasl | | a 
td. jdjd Lidadfyd] i 
Cutting to order . 11 42 [ted ie | 6 1S fou. | 
| 
i 
i 
i 


} the e Commercial and Fast Country Docks 


Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. * The Mills have ali the advantages o navigation aod 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham street, Pimlico. 
NB. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


Try" ‘ 

G VENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

PANY. SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension sad 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and puncta- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hans ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS. of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and COS 

IMPERIAL DE ML SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
atshed nine. cat and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to ofter all their goods at very moderate prices. 


pP*sic XCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENT Suilders, Cabinet -makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasone! in an ineredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but i rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 


© | respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 


saving capital, interest of money, insurance, = A all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a lan 

The DESICCATING SAWING and PLAN (Nine MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as required, 
and sent home fit for immediate use —T. GIMLING, Manager 

For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, or other informa. 


| tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
| Company, 41, Gracecharch street. City 


“TO ARCHITECTS, BU UL b F RS i PHOLSTERERS, AND 


| woop Cc ARVING. , a in the cheapest 


| € 


and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. BTALON, Wood 
Carver aud anufa etarer, 42, Berwick-strcet. Soho, Londen 


TORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 


|@ CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 


| 


k rst rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTUREDand CARVED | 


| 





STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAY LOK, 
WILLIAMS, and JOKDAN beg to call the attention of the build 
ing comme — to a pew feature of their eatabiishment, and, at the 
» thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 

r 1" support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant emleavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad. 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestenes, and in 
statuary marble. 

T.. W., and J. particularly solicit the attenti m oof architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saving. both of time and money, is effected, — so great, tudeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come inte close com 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament. — For prices 
aud estimates apply at L44, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM C H ARLES BARRY, ESQ 

WV extrniuster, May ifth. 184% 
Gentlemen,—-In reply to your letter requesting my opinion of 
your ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two years,in its application to 
the production of the wood carvings of the Howse of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
arid that it has more than jnatified the favourable terins in which 
I recommended it in 1445 to her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods 
and Works for adoption —I remain, ey TT eure faith fully, 

CHAKLES BARKY.” 
Mesers. Taylor. Williams,and Jordan.” 


. 74" ‘ne > 

APER-HANGINGS—QAt E. T. 

ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 
English and French Paper-bangings, from (ne Penny per yard, to 
the most costly pauneiled decorationa The decorations are fitted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rvoms, showing at 
one view a draw ing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One 
Penny per yard.--451, Oxford-street. 


APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 


BLOCKS. —The trade supplied im tewn and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this county 5 and block goods, for style 

nd quality, not to be surpamed by any house in England. Alithe 
patterns are registered. and can only be supplied by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, Gpemtreet, Southwark-bridge-road. Cheapest 
house in London for osk, marbles, and panel decorations A set of 
patterns, Ss..to be deducted off an order of 51.—Terma. 


+ vars NCH PAPE R- HANGINGS MADE IN ENGLAND, 


I <S and Co., in order to go with the 
de wa have, in addition to their usual larce and magnificent 
Stock of French Papers, printed some very choice PRENCH 
DESIGNS, a stock of which is now ready, * | rices varying from 
64. te 15d. per piece of twelve yards long, including 7. new and 
choice specimens of marbles, oaks, an¢ hm al! made by tm- 
roved machinery, om paper tially made for the =. fo 
ining paper and canvass at mull prices — Warehouse. 
street, Leicestet-square. 
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BUILDER. 


THE [Avcusrt 11, 1849. 
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7 ‘ ‘AUT 1ON.— IMPE RV 10U! s STONE.— 


/ WR PRANOCOIS TEYCHENNE, Sole Patentee, cautions the 











CAEN STONE. 


publ against entering inte any term or oation with any one 
st hime ens to use his patent for hardening soft and aeemnen eemenmened 
si 5 ‘ ug it impervious ; and that if any person is 7, Millbank-street, 12th July, 1849. 
likeovered iufrincing his patent they will be prosecuted with the # = ” _ , ° . 
stint Figur {the law. — #2, Red Crosssquare, Cripplesate, AAT ESSRS, W. and J. FREEMAN consider it to be a duty they owe to their respected 
Lede uaa 8, 1549 ais 28 CR | connections and themselves, to request a perusal of the following documents. 
: ¥ ARKET Ww H. ARF, REG ENT’S-PARK . 
x LVE BASIN.Mesirs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and Translated from the French Language by Mr. A. De Pinna, of Bartholomew-lane, Royal Exchange, 
an (Portland. ¥ = med Date Ween ie teas tae London, N otary Publie and Conveyancer, Foreign and English ; Official Translator to Her Majesty’ 8 
r Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Latha, Fire-gooda, Fire stone. mb gh Court of . Admiralty of England, we. ¥e. We. 
onkg he f ent i . " . vad. 
wing eM ome ‘oo ~ 4° “a A.A 3 r mt ene ‘ We, the Maire of the Commune of Allemagne, Canton of Caen, Department of the Calvados,— 
alings let on e. As Stock of Northeu’s Drain ‘ Did, on the 29th May last, deliver to Messrs. Lvarp, Begvuam, and Co. a certificate attesting that the idea had 
by oe Xe, always on hand. Mortar, limeand Hair, Fine |... oo n entertained, on the part of the French Government, to commit any infringement on the right of ownership in 
in the quarries opened in my said commune. 
é “ It would appear that, from the said certificate, inserted from time to time in the London journal, ‘‘ The Builder,” 


er 


iL NTIS G STONE of every descrip- 
he kK ris SH RA ro E of every dori. 





my from the Quarr om ab sotpecd prices wt 
€) SUPE LK ND RED FACING iperior qu 
zB WLEY AND KEN? BRICKS fro 1 now 
; Ap to Mr BENJAMIN Gut 1-CTe 
winct A 
t u 
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‘AUNDERS, QUARRYMEN an 
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proprietor 
Allemagne, 


Stone, the quarries whereof he has worked, 












roneous inferences have been drawn, tending to establish the behef that M. JOBERT, Senior, is only a secondary 
of re, while Messrs. Luagp, Bexgpuam, and Co, are the principal proprietors of the quarries of 


i the only parties capable of executing the large orders for Caen Stone 
vod nae ves me, therefore, to rectify whatever there is contrary to trath in suc b like assertions ; wherefore, I declare 


nto all whom it may concern, that M. JOBERT, Senior, was the originator of the business of quarrying Allemagne 


without any interruption, ever since the year 1820 
That he is the principal owner of the Allemagne Quarries, and that he is in a situation to meet the largest demands 
r supplies that can be adc Gmend to him. 

































A cn most approved kin ids of Bath Freestone sur fc 
* +) < re tern . . oe 
c | k PA DDINGTON. ¢ SHA} t Box 4 AT it, ss { do further certify, that it comes within my kn« owledge that the finest stones raised by M. JOBERT, Senior, are 
and and S. particniar , 4 attention consigned, in England, to his correspondents, Messrs. W. and J. FREEMAN, of London. 
im feae ot ete ee Cee Bia ro Neen ‘* Done and delivered at Allemagne, to serve as ef right, the 2nd July, 1849.” 

me? ax “a S i ity, i4 eauti id texture, and 

m * ks i heay any other Prices, with cost of 

. Tring ¥ al pe fied, fu application t 

“os I iell and Saunders, 14, VUrange Grove, Bath 
7 
Tory , 
% A NSTON STONE, used for Buil ling t the 
ae 4 New Houses of Parliament...W. WRIGHT and ¢ eat 
‘ : ufor Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Fa 
s plied in any q uanti ty on the shortest not T 
; val ne, so cclebrated for rability, colou " 
4 i ] a Sele 2 preference to all by 
‘$4 the Commun iad “is and Foresta, for building the New 
se Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 
ke ke 
¢ W. Wrig : ws . sed per te andl” fae Ts } ip et k Seen for legalization of the signature of M. Buisson, Maire of Allemagne. Caen, the 3rd July, 1849, 
Pa wh 1 han srine’s 3 le and Stene harf, af ova ¢ 
3 bow ™ at 4 j . King’s comm. Any further information can t by delegation, the Conseiller of Prefecture, Secretary-General, 
: ne ! application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near : 
; 5 ft or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 2, AGVARS ‘ 
. 4 9 
2.4 4 ) 
: TOTICE to PURCHASERS of CAEN fumes 
oe STONE CHEYFHNG 4 
ee Translation of a CERTIFICATE from the M f Allemagne 
es } z t of Calvados, Normandy, relative ft 
4 oe ( “t saris :— 
4 I, tt r of Allemagne, Department of Calvados, under 
ar d.d y certify to all who are interested in it, that it is Pe 
< ror aud gros falacheod, as co im persons ted, re 
x 4 Phat juarries of Allemagne belo i ; 
et Government of France , and the e Dep arth ent 
a 4 Pennine L. ; aby ht o7 Board of Bridges, Highways, &¢.—De partment of the Calvadus,—Service of the Maritime Ports. 
4 reby ft : TS ) ries Caen, 4th July, 1849. 
ey t orm pany 10 ¢ ipa 4 ’ 
f 4 t ho i -in-Chief of the Department of the Calvados certifies that M. JOBER’ T, senior, is the owner of numerous 
% ; . . n the Commune of Allem: near Caen, and that he is in a position to furnish Caen Stone, of the best 
2 es ood va nd = Bad quality, for exportation or for works within = country 
bas Executed at A agne, this 2 He further certifies, that M JOBERT occupies an extensive yard on the bank of Orne, in the port of Caen, in front of 
3 ASNAR 7 . which he has been au uth orised to place th ree powerful cranes, by means whereof he can have three vessels loading at one 
4 So 4 Do; ‘ his time, and ship blocks of stone of the most considerable volume and dimensions. 
/ gy , 
¥ ut J 
td Mit 4 ay A 
Nee! ; it @ —d i ~ 
a “A } pening 
ey z ~ : of, 2 Ath Bow 
4 \ . S =e D2 Seen and legalised. Caen, the 7th July, 1849. A V4 FFOTE? 
. The Conseiller of Prefecture, Secretary-General. 
“3 ; a FP bLEL qi 
>t a “VN ADs . 
-4 © 4 
iM 
f: 
i: 4 
we} ce 
‘ 
*e) 
he A 
& 
:. Oh 
ise : ei, 
eer j ers can be safe from the recurrene Department of the Calvados.—Town of Caen 
bY liseriminat It is now Public Works. 
4 for i a - ‘I, the undersigned, Architect of the Public Works of the ‘ Maison Centrale de Detention’ of Beaulieu, and of those 
§ L. Byar th of the town of Caen, do certify 
. } . 
t H — , ‘ That M. JOBERT, Senior, is the owner of seven quarries at Allemagne, near Caen, which are being worked in full 
2 i . ts activity, and which are opened in the region producing the best quality of stene. 
i i - r b et fe ‘ That M. JOBERT is established and provided with all necessaries, on such a footing as to be enabled to meet the 
+ Pag : e-} most important orders for supplies that can required of him. 
i 4 : Mil nk PI i 
: -_ Se - ‘* That, in the different works he has executed under my orders, he has always shown the greatest activity, and has 
et K em ta mducted thein with ability, and that the stones he has furnished have always been of the first quality. It is, therefore, 
+ 34. Rotherhithe-street a dut) as well as a pleasure on my part, to certify that 1 consider him capable of perfectly executing every species of 
Be a as yenile ding as also any supplies of materials. 
i... (AES STONE, from the first Quarries of ‘Caen, the 6th July, 1849.” 
. / Allemagne. Depét at the Whitby an ‘ ile 
¥ Fore-street, Limehouse..-P, FOUCARD, quai des A a be 
3 4 pro re de rriéres & Allemagne), begs leave Pail 
B A t and others, that he has, on the H 8 ) 
t hart, the best stone ready to meet the tt 
io asers Contracts taken for any quamnities c $ 
Mr. BASCHET, at 39, Btoney-street, Borough r ee 
shipped te order, from Caen, to aay port _ =e Af 
YAEN STONE DEPOT.—* ORIGINAL — 
SUFFI RAN i" NORWAY WHARF, GREEN WICH 
: ‘4 T ‘ , er om , ler , ’ ~ 
rt Se I : Seer Mai on, for legalization of the signature of Mr. Guy, Architect, set opposite, 
A “ CCK WEL! , sen Stone Quarry Propricto Allemacn Seen by us, Maire of Caen, for legalization of the signa re Mr. Guz, Architect t opy , 
+ = amend ‘fu . ' to the a of aret Caen, the 7th July, 1849 
LEN STONE « wich, ¢ 
iis t be su J Lf, r 
‘ A t chantier, ¢ maT a 4 , ts - 

. ady for dhipment when .€ AILOAOSHUNLGAY 2 
arf. as abowe, aleo at the / A 
tect, 80, Cheapside, wher (i ) 
ation: ay t ; ac 

: ; a. The Build / 

_—_ a ~ ee Ree RESET ~ tal 

“es MRWAY WHARF sREENWIC 

“es N° RWA HARF, GREE H.— 

alk ai AL CAEN 








STONE SUFFERAN( FE WHARF 


Hagic, 










F : : Qual at Caen a lar 
pment. when required. Ur received ai th 
at the offices of Mr. BR. A WITHALL sur 
esand farther information may 
e statements pat forth by ot 
W. T.. with all rempect, to ot 
ne his claims as the owner 
rtifieates of magistrates 
ats > bi ywever distinguished by char 


















a lence on such matters As the 

. rst qu ality, he trusts to the eoun . 

© : architects, builders, & 7 
t t Terence for every cuarantee and eubseqt i 
i € i 
G7 
3 
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Seen and legalized, Caen, the 7th July, 1849. The Consciller of Prefecture, 


Secretary-General, 


Lamy 
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